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CHRONICLE, 
HE House of Lords on Friday week was 


entirely occupied with Colonial 


affairs, Lord Knursrorp announcing that the 


"discussion on the Newfoundland Bill would be put off for 


another week to give the representatives of the colony time 
to arrive and take measures, and postponing consideration of 
the recent Australian Convention. The morning sitting of 
the Lower House was occupied by the Irish Land Bill; 
the evening by a vigorous worry on the, of late, much dis- 
cussed: subject of the Post Office. In the morning Mr. 
Mortey’s amendment was negatived by 247 to 170, after 
an interesting debate in which the difference of attitude of 
the two Irish parties towards the Bill was very curiously 
illustrated. A advantage was given to Mr. PARNELL 
by Mr. Sexton’s very candid admission that the amend- 
ment would destroy the Bill, and that the Anti-Parnellites 


_ only supported it in order to bind the official Gladstonians 


to their side, and the Nationalist leader made the most of 
this, pouring his iciest contempt on the fervid TimornEvus 
of Longford, and calling “the tenant-farmers of Ireland” 
to witness that Mr. Sexton and others were avowedly 
putting spokes in the farmer's wheel to secure their own 


- future alliances. In the evening Lord Compton’s motion 


for a Committee to inquire into Post-Office matters was 
rejected by 16 3 to 93, Mr. Raikes having made an answer 
to his rather numerous assailants which, if not wholly 
valid, was certainly vigorous, and being assisted, no doubt, 


- by Mr. Hewnrker Heaton’s absurd confidences to the House 


about the “strained relations” between himself and the 


. PostMasTER-GENERAL. 


The House of Lords held a short sitting on Monday and 
helped some Bills on their way. The Lower House, after 


-a swarm of questions even thicker than usual (in the midst 


of which Mr, Smrrn very properly declined to enter into 
details as to the Government opinion that Mr. Davitt, 
otherwise “ Mick the Penman,” is not a fit person to be on 
a Government Commission, and Mr. Heaty selected a con- 
genial subject as opportunity for letting off a very poor 
joke), read the London City Trial of Causes Bill a second 
time by 237 to 64, and then went into Committee on the 
{and Bill. After a good deal of wrangling about the 
guarantee (in the course of which Mr. GLapsToNE went into 


one of his customary and calculated “fuffs” of ill temper, 
' declaring on a ruling of the Chairman’s that he “could not 


“understand the position, and should not undertake to 
“ address the House on the question”), the first clause was 


‘carried by 247 to 126, an unexpectedly small minority, 
The second clause (the establishment of a land purchase 
account) then began to be pelted with amendments in its 
' turn. Some were withdrawn, one rejected by 202 to 5, and 


so things went on till adjournment time, when Mr. Morey 
was speaking. A short discussion and a compromise followed 


on a procedure motion of Mr. Surtn’s, the practical effect of 


which was to give Government, subject to certain understand- 


' ings, the hour between midnight and one o'clock on Tuesday 


and Friday. 
With the House of Lords Tuesday was very much as 


“Monday. The Commons, after question-time (during which 


Mr. HEAty, with the natural instinct of the flesh-fly, flew 


to his beloved subject once more), plunged into the Land 
. Bill, and discussed amendments of absolutely no mark or 


likelihood for the whole morning sitting. Nothing happened, 


except that Mr. Giapstone deliberately exploded again (no 


doubt, with a view to certain elections), and that even the 
jong-suffering Mr. Courtney informed Mr. ConysBeare that 
he “must be prepared for the information that he was 


“trifling with the House.” A man would scarcely call 


Mr. ConyBEarE “an agreeable trifler,” though, would he? 
The evening sitting was counted out immediately. 

On Wednesday in the House of Commons there was some 
talk as to new Standing Orders facilitating the introduction 
of money bills by the London County Council. The matter 
seems to be one of form merely, and the County Council it- 
self would, it appears, rather not have the proposed change 
made. All that the devoted Londoner wishes is, that it 
should be made as difficult for the Council to spend money 
as possible. After this debate, which wasadjourned, a Non- 
conformist member, Mr. 8. Evans (who had the comically 
impudent charity to express his wish to oblige “all sects, 
“ even the Church of England”), brought in his Places of 
Worship Enfranchisement Bill, and the matter being voted 
on off-party lines, carried the second reading by 218 to 110. 
This division, we fear, illustrates certain remarks which we 
made last week on the Opium Resolution ; for certainly such 
a majority would not have been obtained if many absentees 
and some voters had not trusted in Committee and time and 
the House of Lords to nullify their abstention or their votes. 
According to the principle of the Bill there is nothing to 
prevent an astute person from obtainirg a house on a not very 
stringently worded lease, converting it into a chapel of New 
Muggletonians or Malleable-Glassites, invented for the occa- 
sion, and then forcing a sale on the landlord. 


On Thursday Lord Sauispury made an important state- 
ment in the House of Lords on the subject of the Pungwe 
outrage, confirming the fact, and announcing that the 
Portuguese Minister has given assurances of the intention 
of his Government to remove all cause of complaint, but 
mentioning likewise that three ships of war would be sent 
to the mouth of the Pungwe. This is a very necessary 
measure, which, it may be hoped, will bring the Governor 
of Beira and people like him to their senses. Lord 
Dunraven then presented the Newfoundland petition to 
be heard, which was at once granted, and Sir Witiiam 
Wauireway and his colleagues came to the bar and spoke. 
We deal elsewhere with their address, which, like the 
document on which it was based, and on which we 
comment below, was moderate in form, but sadly neglect- 
ful of fact. In the Lower House Mr. Goscnen made his 
Budget statement, which, as far as the amount of surplus 
(all but two millions) went, was satisfactory enough. Not 
so much can be said of the objects on which that surplus is 
to be spent. The building of barracks is, indeed, excellent, 
and the redemption of light gold unavoidable, sooner or 
later. But the so-called “ freeing” of education, on which 
the greater part is to be wasted, is unnecessary, mis- 
chievous, and demoralizing, can only be excused as an 
election bait, and even then is exposed to the objection 
that (as Mr. GLapstone knows to his cost) the fish are very 
apt to swallow such baits without being caught by the hook. 
As for the plea that it will be done some day, and had 
better be done now, a man might as wisely say, “I shall 
“die some day; so I will cut my throat before dinner.” 
After the Budget had been introduced and discussed, some 
miscellaneous business was done, including the second read- 
ing by 143 to 54 of the Summary Jurisdiction (Youthfal 
Offenders) Bill. 


Forei A riot at Benares, a turbulent place of old 
and Colonial time, some loyal speeches by colonial politicians 

Affairs. jin Australia and Canada, some more dubious 
news from Argentina, and the text of the Newfoundland 
Address to Parliament formed the staple of news on Satur- 
day morning last. Large numbers of arrests have been 
made at Benares in connexion with the riots, which it is to 
be feared are not unconnected with recent absurd encourage- 
ment of “native” crotchets conjointly with disrespect of 
native feeling. A municipality in India (the, special causa 
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malorum) is an absurdity.——-The Newfoundland Address is 
very moderate in form, but unfortunately breathes in every 
line the old obstinate refusal to recognize the facts of the 
case. When will the Newfoundlanders see that the trustee 
of an encumbered estate cannot repudiate the encumbrances 
which have been legally imposed by his own and the life- 
owner’s predecessors because the life-owner finds them in- 
convenient ? The Newfoundland Assembly, by its attempt to 
boycott bait-selling, has brought the anger of its own fisher- 
men on it, and may be said to be at loggerheads with every- 
body all round.——President Harrison has been touring 
and “ spread-eagling” in the grand style; drawing pictures 
of “ fine American men-of-war, with brave American crews 
‘in their forecastles,” playing “‘ Yankee Doodle dandy oh !” 
as they did whilom on that fine American man-of-war the 
Chesapeake-——Reports reached England on Monday of a 
speech made by Mr. Ceci Raopgs at a dinner of the 
Afrikander Bond, in which the er complimented that 
Association very highly. Mr. Cecrm Raopes is a clever 
man ; but we do not by any means always agree with Mr. 
Ruoves. It would appear that he has a nice little diffi- 
culty made to his hands in the action of some of his friends— 
to wit, the Boers—in projecting a trek and a new republic 
in Mashonaland, with the aid of the Portuguese. With the 
help of England, Mr. Ruopzs will not have much difficulty 
in preventing this, but he will need the help of England to 
do it. The prompt action of Sir Henry Locu, indeed, has 
procured from President Krucer a picturesque statement 
that he has “damped the trek.” e Portuguese them- 
selves are reported to have made yet a further attempt 
upon British long-sufferings by firing on, and seizing, 
another peaceable pe groggy up the Pungwe. Really there 
must be an end of this. e Portuguese have since 
received news of a serious rising in the other part of their 
African dominions, which may perhaps bring them to their 
senses.—Constant fresh instalments of Manipur news 
have come in, each more puzzling than the other; but Sir 
Wittiam Locknart has made a good beginning in the 
Miranzai country by clearing the Samana range, which the 
enemy recently occupied—a success which has been well 
followed up.—The familiar old story of torture of prisoners 
in connexion with the murder of M. Brxrcuer is bein 
trumped up in Bulgaria——Reports reached England 
yesterday of President Batmacepa’s Message to the Chilian 
Congress—a document which, we need hardly say, is an 
excellent place in which not to look for any full or trust- 
worthy account of the origin, progress, or prospects of the 
Civil War.——A powder magazine exploded in Rome on 
Thursday, causing much damage. 


Sir Harcourt hugged himself Glad- 
Speeches. stonianly at Cirencester on Friday week.—— 
Lord Sauispury addressed the Primrose League 
at Her Majesty’s, on Tuesday, to the intense disgust 
of Gladstonians, who naturally cannot away with an 
appeal to the people that goes against themselves. Also 
e Daily News is very angry with Lord Sauissury 
because he opposed Mr. Guapstone’s land purchase 
scheme some years . In an excellent work, The 
Heart of Midlothian, it is told how Mr. SappLeTrEE was 
corrected by Butier, the schoolmaster, for saying cuivis 
instead of quivis. Shortly after Burter himself, in an- 
other quotation, used the dative correctly. ‘ Ah, but,” said 
Mr. SappLeTreE, with triumph, “ye said cuivis yourself, 
“ Mr. ButtEr!” So, too, to the Daily News does it seem 
that Lord Sauispury has said cuivis himself——On the 
same day Mr. CHAMBERLAIN spoke at Birmingham.—— 
There has been a good deal of fiery speaking in Ireland 
from Mr. Parnewt (who has made a pious pilgrimage to the 
scene of the landing of the French under Humpert ; but 
what the SHan van Vocut said on this occasion we know 
not) and Mr. Heaty, who has confided to the world the 
interesting fact that he used to write Mr. Parnew.’s 
speeches for him; and now Mr. Parwnett calls him a 
“ gutter-sparrow.” 
On this day week Mr, Henry Hucks Gisss 
Elections, was elected without opposition for the City of 
London. Therefore the City of London ought 
to be disfranchised at once, is the unanimous conclusion of 
the Gladstonian party, which applies the same delightful 
logic to the University seats, the House of Lords, &ec. &c. 
“Go Conservative ? off with its head!” and no doubt the 
punishment does not exceed the offence. In the five 
other vacant constituencies fighting has gone on, the 
Unionists being handicapped not merely by the fact that 
they wage a dull defensive war in all, but by unprepared- 


ness with candidates in some. Mr. GLapstTone contributed 
to the candidature of Mr. G. R, Benson in Mid-Oxford- 
shire a letter, stating that he does not only support 
him because they are members of the same University. 
This is fortunate for Mr. Benson—a common property in 
Dominus illuminatio mea being an exceedingly weak title to 
support in standing asa Home Ruler. But this blessing 
of Mr. Grapstonz’s turned—as his blessings often have 
turned—into a curse, and Mr. Benson was beaten heavily, 
Mr. Morrett, the Conservative candidate, who su 
the Liberal-Unionist, Mr. Mac.ean, winning by 688 on a 
heavy poll. This is a great victory, the last contested 
election having resulted in a Conservative defeat by nearly 
two hundred ; and it puts the first trick of the five to the 
credit of the Government. 

The dail have been choked for several 
days statement of Mrs. Jack- 

son’s grievances against Mr. Jackson. It is 
natural that these contending parties should not them- 
selves perceive that their squabbles—which are of the 
usual infinitely little kind—are not of interest, but only the 
fact that they, assisted by the temporary mental aberration 
of two legal luminaries, have served as the occasion for re- 
ducing British law on an important point ad absurdum. It is 
less excusable in newspaper editors to become conduit-pipes 
of such stuff. In the Zimes of Thursday Lord SHayp 
took a hand in this game, and it may be well to play it out 
with him elsewhere. 

A very well earned baronetcy has been con- 
Miscellaneous. ferred on Sir James StePpHEN.——On Saturday 

last a farewell dinner was given to Lord Ran- 
DOLPH CHURCHILL, at which three of the Fourth party were 
present, but where, oh where ! was the fourth !——On the 
same day Mr. Samvet Srorzy, M.P., was committed to 
take his trial for perjury in connexion with the Silkstone 
evictions—a rude proceeding, not unlikely to cause cold water 
to run down the backs of divers amymanderers in the sister 
isle. As if a man, especially a Gladstonian M.P., could 
commit perjury against either an evictor or a policeman ! 
—tThe question of the Rapexais pictures was settled by 
the Middlesex magistrates on appeal ; the pictures to be freed 
from Mr. Vavenan’s danger as far as their destruction 
went, and handed over to any foreign person who can claim 
them abroad, the defendants to be fined 25/. This, even 
with costs, is not a heavy punishment, considering that 
it might have been avoided altogether if the persons 
concerned had taken the advice of experts in a matter 
in which, by their own pleading, they were themselves 
entirely incompetent to judge———-On Monday the jury 
found for the defendant in the remarkable breach of pro- 
mise case of Evetyn v. Hurtpert, a result which Mr. 
Hurwzert probably owed more to the equivocal character 
of the plaintiff and to the peculiar style of her diary (which 
exhibited what a Frenchman would call a faconde /factice) 
than even to the fact that there was hardly any evidence 
of the promise itself——By a satisfactory result of an 
unsatisfactory cause “General” Boorn, we are told, finds 
that, in filling his special Darkest England bag, he has 
turned away the current of foolish charity from the general 
receptacle of the Salvation Army. nfortunately, the 
“General” has since had a windfall for this bag of his 
under the will of a person, whom, we fear, the apostle 
would not have pes from a certain category of “ silly 
“ women.”———The “ smart hist” (as the creature 
calls himself when he advertises for a place) has been busy 
this week with rumours of insubordination among gunners 
at Portsmouth and Guards in London.—Lord SELBorNE 
has been formally admitted High Steward of the University 
of Oxford in the room of the late Lord Carnarvoy.—— 
The eminent M. Bonvaror has had the wisdom to write to 
the Times denying that he ever expressed the opinions at- 
tributed to him, as to English desire “to exterminate the 
“ Indians.”——-Some remarkable evidence was given on 
Thursday before the Committee of the House of Lords on 
the Insurance of Children; and on the same day the dis- 
graceful mobbing of “ blackleg” cabmen, which has been 
several times reported, came before the police courts. It 
will, it is to be hoped, be severely punished if brought 
home.——The endless BerKELEY Peerage case came out of 
dormancy once more on Thursday, and has probably taken 
a considerable lease of life. 

A match last Saturday, between Lancashire 

Sport, &c. and the rest of England, at football, the House 

of Commons’ golf match, which proceeds 

steadily, if slowly, and some second-class racing at Bath, 
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York, and Salisbury, have been the chief sporting events of 
the week. On Thursday at Doncaster Lord ELLesmEre’s 
Sabra won the Spring Handicap Plate. 


A series of matinées this week have put Hedda 
A. A Gabler, the latest and one of the most 
"characteristic of the works of the divine Issey, 
before his worshippers and others. Some of the critics, by 
the way, appear strangely to seek in the word of that 
enigma. Dr. Cant Perers’s book, New Light on Dark Africa 
(Warp, Lock, & Co.), a very amusing piece of bumptious- 
ness and brutality, has appeared. When it is said that the 
Doctor considers Mr. Stantey’s dealing with natives sadly 
wanting in firmness, and that he acted up to his own 
standard, enough has been said for the present. Canon 
Scorr and Mr. Rocxstro have published (with 
Mr. Murray) a Memoir of Jenny Lind, in two volumes. 


ENGLISHMEN, BOERS, AND PORTUGUESE. 


OUTH AFRICAN affairs, which have for a long time 
been decidedly interesting, have this week passed into 
what may be called an acute stage of interest. Close on 
the heels of the report of Mr. Ruopgs’s Afrikander speech 
at Capetown came the news of a very serious encroachment 
on Mr. Ruopes’s pet province, as well as on the Reichsland 
of the British Empire, by what may be called the extreme 
left of the Afrikander party. Certain Boers had arranged, 
it was said, a trek of the old style, but of even more magnifi- 
cent proportions, to the north of the Limpopo. Fortified 
with native concessions (everybody has a native concession 
in South Africa), and with the connivance of the Portuguese, 
five thousand Boers were preparing to make a new republic 
between the river already named and the Zambesi south 
and north, between Matabeleland and the Portuguese terri- 
tories east and west. This, if it would leave the South 
Africa Company anything, would at best deprive it of the 
half of its kingdom, and cut it off entirely from that con- 
nexion with the sea which is the sine gud non of the whole 
enterprise. President Kruecer, interrogated by the High 
Commissioner, protests that he has “ damped the trek” ; but 
will they cease though he doth damp on them? The Boer 
is a rather masterful or masterless creature, and in times past 
Zululand and other places can witness that even Uncle Pau. 
is not always able to suppress his desire to inherit the land 
and to oust or outwit the hated Englander. Not only is Boer 
jealousy of England quite as strong, and Boer contempt for 
England very nearly as great, as in the days immediately 
succeeding Mr. Giapstone’s immortal infamy ; but it is in 
the Boer nature to fee! distinct uneasiness at the idea of 
being surrounded, while either common dislikes or a con- 
sensus as to the proper way of treating natives, or something 
else, has created a certain friendship between them and the 
Portuguese, We must, however, await much more detailed 
and certain intelligence on this matter. Official Boerdom 
is rather on good terms with the Cape authorities just 
now. The old Anam, that evil creature, in some English- 
men might not altogether dislike the notion of an informal 
conflict between Boers and the kind of English i 
who, as much inured to African ways, and as much skilled 
in guerilla tactics as the Boers themselves, now swarm in 
South Africa, and would make very different antagonists 
from poor Tuomas Arxins fresh from England, incompre- 
hensibly yoked together in fantastic groups with men of 
other regiments, and led to the slaughter by desk officers, 
But this would be wicked. 

Meanwhile, the Portuguese themselves appear to be run- 
ning up an ever heavier and heavier score, though here 
also the later news is the more reassuring. Their imme- 
diate adversaries may not have been too scrupulous—some 
persons eminently qualified to judge and interested, if at all, 
in favour of the English Company, doubt, we believe, the 
entire wisdom of some of the acts of Mr. Corgunoun and 
others. In the Countess of Carnarvon matter there seem 
to have been, at the least, faults on both sides. But the 
most ingenious defender of Portugal has not, that we 
have observed, made out any valid defence, or indeed an 
defence at all, for the stoppage of Sir Jonn WitLoveHsy’s 
party, the firing on his ships, the hauling down of the 
English flag, and so forth. There was no question of con- 
traband goods here, the duties arranged on by the modus 
vivendi were duly tendered, and the action by the Portu- 
guese authorities, on whichever of the two inconsistent 
grounds alleged it may really have been based, is equivalent 


toa simple tearing up of that instrument. The bluster at 
the Cape when it was that Lord Sa.isBuRY was 
not going to take decided steps was silly enough, and the 
blusterers should have been ashamed of themselves when 
they read Lord Satispury’s remarks in the House of Lords 
on Thursday. But it may be plausibly contended that an 
ultimatum is called for, and as plausibly answered that 
practically the ultimatum is already before the Portuguese, 
and that Lord Sauispury only waits to see whether they 
will accept it or not before taking steps on a much larger 
scale than a simple demand of satisfaction for this last 
petulant outrage. If a solid settlement of the whole 
matter is probable, in the very few days which the modus 
has yet to run, insisting on Colonel Macnapo’s head in a 
charger would be superfluous ; if such a settlement is again 
refused, we shall have to go and take things much more 
important than the head of Colonel Macnapo. The Portu- 
guese apology is good, and English ships at the Pungwé 
are better. But some settlement, amicable or forcible, 
there must be. Eight months have now passed since 
Portugal refused to ratify the arrangement she had her- 
self agreed to, and that is long enough for anything. 
More grace will simply breed more trouble, and once again 
it is time to have done with it. 


LORD SALISBURY AT COVENT GARDEN. 


To continued growth and the increasingly exuberant 
vitality of the Primrose League have been attested in 
more ways than one this week ; primarily, of course, by 
the numbers and enthusiasm of the meeting which crowded 
Covent Garden Theatre on Tuesday afternoon to listen to the 
Prime Minister, and, though secondarily, with hardly less 
significance, by the comically splenetic gibes of the Radical 
commentator on the following morning. Over the former 
piece of testimony to the astonishing success of this move- 
ment—the “true inwardness” of which is still awaiting 
investigation by some competent student of human nature 
with no politics—the commentator aforesaid has, of course, 
no control. But over the latter he has; and we would, in 
all friendliness of counsel, recommend him, first, to consider 
whether it is wise for any man to simulate contempt for 
what he knows and has admitted, and would, indeed, be a 
positive fool if he did not perceive, to be formidable ; next, 
to ask himself whether, in any case, such contempt must not 
to be wisely, be well simulated ; and, lastly, to reflect that no 
man doth well simulate contempt who speaks with white and 
writhing lips, or who writes with a pen which seems to be 
trembling with spite and vexation between his fingers. 
Allowance, however, ought, no doubt, to be made in the 
present case for a special disturbance of Gladstonian com- 
ure. A large and successful meeting of the Primrose 
e is always a trial to it, and a speech from Lord 
Saispury a still trial ; so that when we have the 
greatest annual function of the League presided over and 
addressed by its Grand Master not in his least provocative 
mood—why such a combination of irritants must be ex- 
pected to set up an exceptionally active state of inflam- 
mation. 

If, however, it were necessary to suggest any other exciting 
cause of the “little tempers” which have been displayed 
since Tuesday last among this party, we should have to 
mention one for the existence of which they are themselves 
responsible. People who will make fatuously unfounded 
charges against their adversaries, and thus give them the 
opportunity of combining rebuttal with ridicule, must take 
the consequences. Nothing could be sillier, nothing would 
on a moment's reflection, one might think, be recognized as 
more blunderingly rash, than for a Gladstonian to accuse 
a Unionist—whether justly or unjustly—of backing Mr. 
Parnett. For the too damaging reply, of course, is that, 
even if the charge were true, the Unionist would be merely 
doing now, under a precisely similar state of circumstances 
—for these cannot, of course, have been in the slightest 
degree affected, politically speaking, by Mr. Parnett’s gal- 
lantries—what the Gladstonian himself was doing a short 
six months ago. Togo a little further back than that, as 
Lord Sauissury does, is to put the inconsistency of these 
revolted serving-men of the Nationalist leader in a still 
more contemptible light. For to go a little further back 
will take us to the days of the Special Commission, when, 
as the Parwe Minister said, “ we were the subjects of the 


“ most unmeasured denunciation because we would not 
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“ join in the regrets that Mr. Parnext’s virtue had ever 
“ been impugned, and because we would not join in offering 
“ him every amend and apology.” And now that a quarrel 
between him and Mr. GiapstonE must have made the 
Gladstonians bitterly regret, not that Mr. Parnz.u’s virtue 
had ever been impugned, but that they so deeply committed 
themselves in the attempt to vindicate it, one hardly 
knows whether more to reprobate their effrontery or to 
deride their ineptitude in turning upon the former and pre- 
sent opponents of their hero, and denouncing the alleged 
Unionist support of a man who ought, for them, to be a 
hero still. But when we find them protesting against the 
non-acceptance of Mr. Davirr—the man who is to capture 
the “‘ hill-side men,” if possible, from Mr. ParneLt—as a 
member of the Labour Commission, effrontery, perhaps, 
takes precedence of ineptitude, and amusement gives way 
to disgust. The Unionist position, as between the two 
ies, could not be stated with greater exactitude than 

y Lord Satissury. “I should regard the success of Mr. 

“ PARNELL as one of the greatest blows that could befall 
“the integrity of the Empire, but I should regard the 
“success of those who call themselves his opponents as 
“ not one bit less injurious, because it would lead to his 
“own.” As a matter of fact, however, it is immaterial 
whether the success of the Anti-Parnellites would lead 
to that of Mr. Parvext, or of another, or even whether 
the winners themselves continued to retain and enjoy its 
fruits. For in any case, the victory would be, or would 
become, the victory of the extreme party, and the only 
way in which the victors could avoid being ousted by ex- 
tremists would be by becoming extremists themselves. We 
do not know, and are little inclined to believe, that the 
party contains any Girondists, or that one would find a 

ERGNIAUD in good Mr. Justin McCarruy himself; but 
if it does, they would not, we suspect, require suppression 
at the hands of the Jacobins. They would climb the 
Mountain themselves. 

The Gladstonians, however, as the Prime Minister went 
ruthlessly on to point out, are almost as uncomfortable on 
the score of the new alliance which they have had to form 
as of the old one which they have been forced to abandon. 
With all their past protests against clerical interference 
in politics, and with their leader’s record of declarations 
against Vaticanism, and all that it implies, it is really most 
inconvenient for them to find themselves compelled to 
shout at the heels of “ Campaigning” Irish Roman Catholic 
prelates, and to applaud the blackthorn performances of 
this, that, or the other “ faithful parish priest.” But of the 
two, the cudgel is a less embarrassing ally than the crozier, 
especially when we see behind it, as in the pleasing picture 
which Lord Sauispury has drawn for us, “the familiar 
“ features of Mr. ScunapHorst.” And what is worse, at 
any rate, for the more thoughtful of the Gladstonians to 
reflect upon is, that this enforced alliance of theirs with 
Irish clericalism is something more than only temporarily 
compromising. If they do not like the look of fighting 
side by side with the Roman Catholic bishops and priests 
in Ireland, gy still less like the thought of winning 
by their aid. ey must perceive clearly enough that the 
result of that would be to leave them with absolutely 
nothing but clerical influence to rely upon in the fight 
they would have to wage continually with anarchy and 
revolutionary Ireland; and that if they are to use the 
Church hereafter to combat that revived Fenianism which 
will ultimately be the only other force worth reckoning in 
the country, they will have to buy it by a systematic 
ye pee of what the French call “a policy of powr-boire.” 
And what will the Nonconformist conscience say to this ? 


Lord Sauispury’s customary deprecation of the attach- 
ment of undue importance to by-elections was none the 
less needed, if it was even any the less timely, because on 
the day of his speech the Unionists of Mid-Oxfordshire 
were winning hand over hand in the contest for Woodstock. 
Nor are we disposed to demur to his observations with 
respect to the general election itself. It is, no doubt, true 
that the decision of the Irish question will in one sense not 
depend upon the result of that struggle. It is true, that 
is to say, that the verdict of the constituencies against 
Home Rule is no more likely to be accepted by the Glad- 
stonians in 1892 or 1893 than it was in 1886. Neverthe- 
less, a good deal will depend upon the amount of emphasis 
with which the nation repeats that decision. If the majority 
by which it was rejected five years ago is sensibly diminished, 
it will revive the hopes and energies, if it does not materially 
improve the Parliamentary prospects, of the Separatist 


party ; and those who long, as many thousands of English 
electors must be longing, to rid themselves of the eternal 
incubus of Ireland on the proceedings of the Imperial Par- 
liament may bid good-bye to all hopes of such a deliverance. 
On the other hand, we cannot but think that another 
decisive rejection of Mr. Guapstone’s Irish policy at the 
hands of the constituencies would produce a more marked 
effect upon the Opposition in the next Parliament than 
Lord Sauissury seems to expect from it. After all, 
there comes satiety at last, even of the amusement of 
flogging a dead horse; and it is not in human nature 
for a body of disappointed place-hunters to stick per- 
petually to a line of policy which has twice been found 
to fail in winning the majority which they require to 
restore them to office, Add to this that the Irish 
Nationalists themselves would probably be driven by 
defeat—McCarthyites not less than their rivals—to take 
up an attitude of revolt, which would render it more and 
more difficult and dangerous for any English party to 
maintain a working Parliamentary alliance with them. 
And last, but not least, another refusal on the part of the 
constituencies at a general election to receive Mr. Guap- 
STONE back into power would be manifestly fatal to his 
chances of ever returning to power. Even his most 
enthusiastic admirers can hardly expect that he would be 
in a position to lead them to victory in the year 1900. 
Before that time it may be confidently predicted that he 
will have retired from public life, and given place to— 
whom?! The fact that that question must be asked, and 
that it cannot be satisfactorily answered, is one which his 
followers already reflect upon with uneasiness, and which 
after another defeat at the polls they would contemplate 


with despair. 


WILFRID MURRAY. 


HE suit of Everyn v. Hurvsert is one of the most 

curious which have ever been tried in a Court of 
justice. The verdict was a foregone conclusion. Indeed, if 
the judge had withdrawn the case from the jury altogether, 
his decision might have been upheld on appeal. For the 
law, as everybody except some writers in the daily press 
knows perfectly well, requires corroboration in actions for 
breach of promise. The mere word of the plaintiff, how- 
ever respectable and worthy of credit she may be, will not 
suffice. Here the corroboration was so slight as to be prac- 
tically worthless. The plaintiff produced a hundred and 
fifty letters, which she said the defendant had written to 
her. But not one of them contained a single sentence 
which could be twisted into a promise that the writer 
would marry her. The only witness called to prove the 
promise, except the plaintiff, was her cook, who swore to a 
conversation about four years old. Even if her memory 
could be implicitly trusted, there was, as Mr. Justice Cave 
pointed out, an obvious reason why the plaintiff should 
represent to her servants that she was honourably engaged. 
to so constant a visitor. Mr. Justice Cave, however, did 
not stop the case, and was not asked to stop it. He left it 
to the jury, and they found that there had been no promise 
at all. Apart from the more or less technical difficulty 
caused by the absence of corroboration, they were clearly 


right. The plaintiff's character would not bear the 
most superficial examination. She admitted that she had 
been seduced before she knew the defendant. She lived 


with another man after the date of the alleged promise. 
She received and kept letters which the judge faintly and 
inadequately described as abominable. If she had been 
deserted by the defendant, the smallest coin in the realm 
would have been sufficient damages for her. But it is in 
the highest degree improbable that any such offer as she 
represented herself to have had would have been accom- 

nied with a deliberate attempt to corrupt and degrade 

er mind. 

But neither the claim nor the verdict, nor both combined, 
explain the interest which this trial has excited. The 
plaintiff’s name is unknown to the public. The defendant, 
on the other hand, is Mr. Wittiam Henry Hvrveert, 
formerly editor of the New York World, author of several 
books, a leading American journalist and Democrat, who 
has of late years found London a more agreeable place of 
residence than New York. His defence to the action was, 
perhaps, the most singular ever propounded. He boldly 
declared that the whole case against him was a conspiracy, 
that he never corresponded with the plaintiff, and that 
the letters which she called his were written by another 
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man. He did not stop there. He named the other man. 
It was, he said, one Witrrip Murray, whose handwriting 
so exactly resembled his that one could not be distinguished 
from the other. To this story he rigorously adhered, parry- 
ing Mr. Canpy’s cross-examination with wonderful skill. 
If the story be true, the conspirators against Mr. Hurt- 
BERT'S purse and character deserve prosecution and penal 
servitude. The jury have expressed no opinion, unless 
the form of their verdict—“ there was no promise ”—may 
be taken as implying belief in the rest of the plaintiff's 
evidence. So much cannot be said of the judge. Mr. Justice 
Cave submitted the defendant's theory to a powerful and 
searching analysis. It is certainly a strange, if not a 
unique, plea. In the first place, there is nothing except the 
defendant’s word to show that Witrrip Murray ever 
existed otherwise than in the defendant’s n. In the 
second place, as Murray is not alleged to have consciously 
imitated Mr. Huripert’s writing, we must accept the 
hypothesis of a calligraphic double. But Murray's resem- 
blance to HuriBert was not confined to the shape of his 
written characters. He had the same tastes. He was in 
the habit, like Hur.eert, of interlarding his letters with 
scraps of French. He visited the same places as his proto- 
type in England, France, and Ireland. When Hurtsert 
watched the Jubilee procession from Lord Rotuscuitp's 
house in Piccadilly, Murray was at the Duke of WELLING- 
Ton’s, from which he would get, and therefore be able to 
describe, exactly the same view. Witrrip Murray told the 

laintiff that he had “ written in his own name” to the 

‘ost Office about a postal order. The Controller of the 
Post Office replied to the defendant, “ The order does not 
“ appear to have been sent in your name.” It was sent in 
Murray’s. No expert was called to trace any distinction 
between Murray’s writing and Hurwpert’s, though the 
point is one on which such evidence would be particularly 
valuable. The plaintiff gave peculiar diary accounts of about 
fifty meetings with the defendant, but in scarcely a single 
instance could he establish a sutticient alibi, and in many 
instances essential witnesses, including Mrs. HuR.sert, 
were not called. If it be said that no man would think it 
worth his while to invent such a story, the answer is that 
the letters put in by the plaintiff, though stated to be the 
least offensive of the lot, were so vile and loathsome that 
no man could hold up his head in decent society who con- 
fessed to being their author. The ArTrorney-GENERAL 
declared that the breath of scandal had never touched his 
client. There can be no doubt about the contact now, or 
of the only method by which Mr. Huripert can fully 
vindicate his character. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


LA more need have been said, for the present, 
about the Clitheroe case, after the very transparent 
vexation and confusion of Lords Hauspury and Esuer last 
week, and the taking up of their cue of climbing down by 
the Arrorney-GENERAL this week, if it had not been for the 
long letter of Lord Suanp in the Times of Thursday. With 
some things in that letter we may agree; with others we 
may agree to differ. When a distinguished Scotch lawyer 
contrasts the law of Scotland with the law of England, or 
when a distinguished English lawyer reverses the process, it 
is impossible not to feel some of that amusement which 
wicked Master Penpennis felt when his uncle talked of 
Captain Hencuman or Captain Hencuman of his uncle. As 
a matter of fact, each law has much to learn from the 
other ; and it is very often better that it should not be 
learnt, but a healthy diversity kept up. When, again, 
Lord Suanp somewhat slightingly refers to “much of the 
“comment as coming from unprofessional sources,” we 
may be sure that anything which seems strange in this 
remark may be attributed to oversight or ignorance, rather 
than to perversity or ill manners. Asa matter of fact, we 
believe that the enormous majority of professional critics in 
— from the highest to the lowest in hierarchical 
rank, were simply amazed, if not at the judgment, at the 
obiter dicta which accompanied it. And as this amazement 
has received practical expression from many magistrates of 
great professional experience, and from at least one judge 
of the High Court of Justice in England, we are sure 
that a late Lord of Session and a Privy Councillor could 
have intended nothing uncomplimentary in his reference 
to it. Yet further, the Scotch law of desertion, which 


Lord Suanp extols, certainly does meet, to some small ex- 
tent, the difficulties created by the haphazard legislation of 
years and the hairbrained judicial escapade of an hour. 
And we need hardly say that no respectable person that we 
know of has the slightest desire for Lord Hatssvry to give 
him a license to bundle his wife into cabs, grin into her 
face while he tears off her bonnet, or commit any other of 
the terrible deeds which Mr. Jackson committed, or, to the 
alarmed imagination of Mrs. Jackson, seemed to commit. 

We must, however, take leave to point out to Lord 
SHAND a sentence of his letter, which shows that he is not 
at the point of view of the vast majority of Englishmen, 
whether Churchmen or Nonconformists. Ever since the 
Scotch Reformation, at least, marriage has been regarded 
in Scotland as a civil contract after a fashion which has 
never prevailed with us, and which even the institution of 
marriage before a registrar only has not yet established in 
England. When Lord Sanp says that “the idea that a 
“ woman . .. should be bound by law to submit her person 
“ to the orders or control of her husband . . . would not be 
“ tolerated in any civilized country,” we can only reply that 
England up to that memorable day in the Court of 
Appeal was not a civilized country, for nobody had the 
slightest doubt about tolerating it, except a few fanatics 
of women’s rights. But Lord SHanp with his different 

int of view may be pardoned for not understanding this. 

hat is odd, is that he should not perceive the possible 
or rather inevitable retorsion of his own argument from 
a very unecclesiastical point of view, indeed. ‘ What,” says 
his sup wife, “am I to cohabit with my husband, and 
“ obey his orders, ‘ whatever may be the feelings of misery or 
“ ¢ of abhorrence which the compliance with such orders may 
“ «cause ?’” (Lord Suanp’s own words). “ What,” a husband 
may retort, “am I to be tied to my wife, whatever feeling 
“ of misery and abhorrence it may cause me? I am sick of 
“her; she bores me; I like some one else better; I like 
“ nobody best of all. Are you actually, Lord Smanp, going 
“to be Mezentius enough to fasten this dead love to my 
“living body?” The law of Scotland provides no remedy 
for this case, which is as hard as the other. And if Lord 
Suanp, if anybody else, feeling driven into a corner, says, 
“ Oh, the law cannot take account of your megrims and 
“ fancies ; you made your bed, and you must lie on it,” all 
we can reply is, “ Thou sayest it.” We want no further 
concession. If marriage is to be for better for worse, for 
better for worse let it be—either entirely or with the bond 
limited only by those separating causes which the consent 
of the majority of humanity has recognized. If “ misery” 
and “ abhorrence” are allowed to come in on one side, they 
must be allowed to come in on the other. And, then, we 
can see no end but the simple “bill of divorcement,” in 
which either side may say to the other, “I don’t like you, 
“ T won't live with you, or have anything to do with you; 
“ go, or I shall go,” as the case may be. 


THE ART OF FICTION. 


SS seampes discussion has recently taken place as to whether 
\ or not Fiction is an art, and whether or not the Art of 
Fiction (if any) can or will be taught in aschool. It has 
been decided that fiction is an art, and that it can and will 
be taught in a school. The school will probably consist 
mainly of a college, to some extent resembling the Royal 
Academy, and it will have a President and other officers. 
Whether it will confer degrees upon writers of fiction, and 
in what precise form it will grant licences entitling the 
holders to criticize works of fiction, are matters which will 
be considered later. The only great step that has been 
taken yet is the discovery that fiction isanart. An “art” 
is, or has (it is not yet absolutely certain which), laws and 
rules and a technique. These are all capable of being 
written down and taught—doubtless by lecturing, demon- 
stration, and so on. We are so fortunate as to be in 
possession of information on some of the principal laws 
and rules of fiction, and basten to lay them before our 
readers, Of course, the version ultimately authorized by 
the School of Fiction may be differently expressed and 
arranged ; but, as far as they go, the Rules and Laws of 
Fiction written hereunder are correct in substance. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 
I. Fiction is Novel-Writing and Poetry. 
II. All Novelists and Poets are required to be born. No 
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one who has not been born at least once can be a Novelist 
or a Poet. 

III. All Novelists and Poets who have been born re- 
quire to be taught. No Novelist or Poet who has not been 
taught is worth nearly as much as if he had been. 

IV. The only certain guarantee of adequate teaching is 
the degree [or certificate, or as the case may be] of the 
School of Fiction. 

1v.A. Until such time as the School of Fiction is in working 
order, its place will be supplied, as far as circumstances 
permit, by the Incorporated Society of Authors. N.B.—This 
rule will cease to have any validity as soon as the School of 
Fiction is in working order. 

V. These Rules, Laws, and Technique are the Rules, 
Laws, and Technique of the Art of Fiction. If, in the 
opinion of the School of Fiction, they do not suit, they can 
be altered by the School of Fiction. .W.B.—See Rule 1v.A. 


ConcEeRNING NovEL- WRITING. 


VI. A Novel is a Prose Story which may be in one, two, 
or three volumes. It may be written in any language, but 
if it is written in American it will be an American Novel. 

VII. A Novel must be about people. The people a 
Novel is about are called Characters. They may be of 
either sex. 

VIII. Each Character in a Novel must_have a character 
of his or her own. 

IX. It is the duty of the Novelist to remember what 
sort of character each Character in the Novel has. If he 
(or she) does not, it is improbable that any one else will. 

X. The character of every Character in the Novel must 
be developed throughout the work. Development is growth, 
and must be Natural, unless there is any particular reason 
for making it Unnatural. The meaning of natural growth 
is that each time the Character comes into the Story, his 
or her character should be the same as the time before, 
only a little more so. 

Example.—Suppose a miser is introduced on a rail- 
way, travelling second-class, next time he travels it 
should be third-class. 

Unnatural growth of character may mean almost anything. 
It therefore affords more scope for the novelist’s fancy (and 
only the higher classes should be allowed to do exercises 
in it). 

XI. Crime of some sort should be committed, or supposed 
to have been committed, or to be going to be committed, 
in every Novel. .B.—Very accomplished novelists [or 
Fellows of the School of Fiction, or as the case may be] 
may depart from this rule, at their own risk. It is obli- 
gatory upon the inexperienced. 

XII. Characters of different sexes in every Novel should 
experience emotions of love for each other, and should sa 
so, either to each other or to other Characters. Su 
emotions may be mutual, but this is not necessary. ¥.B.— 
See note to Rule XI. 

XIII. Novelists should beware of Publishers. 


ConcerNnInG Poetry. 
XIV. See small bills. 
ConcerninG CRITICs. 


XV. A Critic is a person who writes something in an 
ephemeral publication about a Novel or a Poem. 

XVI. No person may act as critic who does not hold the 
First-Class Critic’s Certificate [or as the case may be] of 
the School of Fiction. Every such Certificate must be re- 
newed every six months, and no such Certificate shall be 

ted or renewed except by the unanimous vote of the 
President and Council [or as the case may be] of the School 
of Fiction. Every applicant for the grant or renewal of 
such Certificate may be examined and cross-examined on 
oath upon any subject by such President and Council or 
any member thereof. 

XVII. Any person criticizing or reviewing a Novel or 
Poem in contravention of Rule XVI. shall have penal 
servitude for life, or for any term of not less than fifteen 


years. 

XVIII. Every Novel or Poem shall be criticized in a 
separate article in every periodical publication within one 
calendar month of its first publication in the United 
Kinglom. .2.—This rule need not necessarily be en- 
forced against Monthly and Quarterly Magazines and 
Reviews. 

XIX. Every Critic must give to every Novelist or Poet 
whom he criticizes information and instruction likely to 
prove useful (or lucrative) to such Novelist or Poet, upon 


any part of the Rules, Laws, and Technique of Fiction in 
which such Novelist or Poet may not have condescended 
(or have had time) to make himself proficient. 

XX. Every Critic must know the Rules, Laws, and 
Technique of Fiction, and he'd better not forget it. 

XXI. Every Critic must keep a civil tongue in his head— 
and use no other. 


INJUNCTION AND LIBEL. 


HE case of Bonnarp v. PERRYMAN, which was decided 
by the full Court of Appeal on Tuesday, is one of great 
social and commercial interest. The point of principle 
raised, as distinguished from the conduct of the parties and 
the circumstances of the action, was whether the High Court 
of Justice may restrain the publication of libellous matter 
before a jury has pronounced upon the truth or falsehood 
of the libel. The Court of Appeal has answered this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. The jurisdiction has, indeed, been 
often asserted, though very rarely, ifever, exercised. It is not 
likely to be more commonly applied in the future, inasmuch 
as the judgment of the Lorp Cuter Justice and the majo- 
rity of his colleagues prescribes very severe limitations and 
conditions for its use. Incidentally a curious difficulty was 
suggested but not settled. The Court of Appeal habitually 
sits in two divisions, one of which decides Chancery matters 
and the other matters of common law. Occasionally, as in 
the present instance, it sits together to hear some application 
of unusual weight and moment. When it so sits can it over- 
rule the decisions given by either of its component parts? 
The query is left open for the employment of vacant and 
the amusement of subtle minds. Toan ordinary intelligence 
it would seem that the answer must bein the negative. The 
Court of Appeal is, like the French Republic, one and indi- 
visible, the arrangement by which it bisects its individuality 
being merely one of practical convenienee. On this occasion 
the Lords Justices departed from the usual practice because 
the proceedings were interlocutory, and there would have 
been no time for taking the case up to the House of Lords. 
The facts on which the judgment of the Court rests are 
few and simple. But they have the merit of raising the 
precise issue which it was desirable authoritatively to deter- 
mine. The plaintiffs are financial agents. The defendant 
is editor of a financial journal—not the Hconomist nor the 
Statist. It will, therefore, be easily believed that the legal 
question is not encumbered with “merits” on one side or 
the other. The defendant’s paper, of which the name is 
immaterial, published a strong article reflecting upon the 
character of the plaintiffs, who thereupon sued him for 
libel. After the litigation had begun, but before the cause 
could be heard, the plaintiffs applied to Mr. Justice Norra 
for an injunction to restrain the further publication of the 
alleged libel. Mr. Justice Norta granted the injunction. 
The Court of Appeal, Lord Justice Kay dissenting, has dis- 
solved it on special grounds. But the general right of the 
Court to interfere with the circulation of defamatory state- 
ments before they have been submitted to a jury has been 
clearly and decisively laid down. Here the Court was not 
satisfied that the plea of justification might not be made 
out, or that the general character of the plaintiffs might not 
disentitle them to substantial da 
The history of this jurisdiction, though quite modern, is 
complicated and peculiar. Before the Common Law Pro- 
cedure Act of 1854 the Courts of common law could not 
grant injunctions, and the Court of Chancery could not 
try actions of libel. Fox’s Libel Act, though in terms 
only affecting criminal prosecutions, has always been con- 
strued as equally the law in civil suits, so that libel or no 
libel must always be for the jury. It was, therefore, im- 
possible to obtain any more summary redress for defama- 
tion than a trial by jury, either at nisi prius or in the 
Criminal Courts. The Common Law Procedure Act gave 
the Courts of common law power to issue injunctions in all 
personal actions of contract or of tort. By the Judicature 
Act of 1873 this right was conferred upon the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice. It is a most re- 
markable fact, which testifies strongly to the natural con- 
servatism of English judges, that the Courts of Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer possessed this 
jurisdiction for nearly a quarter of a century without either 
exercising or claiming it. It was not till 1878 that in the 
case of Saxpy v. EasTERBROOK such an order was made, and 
then not till after verdict. A few years afterwards Sir 
Georce JeEsset asserted the right at the instance of the 
Quartz Hill Consolidated Gold Mining Company, and still 
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later the Court of Appeal has done the same in refusing to 
give such protection to the Liverpool Household Stores 
Association. No doubt of the right, therefore, exists. 
Whether Parliament intended to give it or not, given it has 
certainly been. What value should be assigned to it, as it is 
described by the present Master of the Rotts in language 
quoted with approval by the full Court, is another matter. 
“ To justify the Court in granting an injunction,” said Lord 
EsuHeEr, “it must come to a decision on the question of 
“ libel or no libel before the jury have decided whether it 
“was a libel or not ; the jurisdiction is therefore of a deli- 
“ cate nature, and ought only to be exercised in the easiest 
“ cases, where any jury would say that the matter com- 
“ plained of was libellous, and when, if the jury did not so 
* find, the Court would set aside the verdict as unreason- 
“able.” This is one of those definitions which are so ex- 
clusive that they include hardly anything at all; and no 
one can be surprised that the publication of an alleged libel 
has scarcely ever, if ever, been successfully restrained. 
Whether the extreme difficulty of taking such a course is 
conducive to the public interest—that is, to the advantage 
of respectable people—may perhaps be doubted. Of course, 
as Lord ConermpcE says, the great question about most 
libels is whether they are true or not, and that cannot be 
satisfactorily ascertained by interlocutory affidavit. But, 
on the other hand, the injury which may be done by the 
sale of newspapers containing violent personal attacks may 
obviously be ~~ of = proportion to the loss which the 
proprietors would suffer by the tem suppression of 
the incriminated article. 


WILLOW-WOOD. 


= remarks of Mr. Max Mijtuer in the preface to the 
new edition of his Science of Language (LoncMANs) 
suggest the most melancholy thoughts to a sensitive mind. 
Mr. Max Miuxer’s lectures were first uttered in 1861-63. 
A great deal of water and a great deal of blood has passed 
under the bridge since then. Empires have fallen. States 
have split and come together again. The solar theory of 
mythology has lost its pride of place ; and Nor has in- 
vented a new theory of the Origin of e. Butin the 
pantomimic glitter of change, the public kept buying 
Mr. Max Mixuer’s Lectures on the Science of Language. 
They were stereotyped, and, at each new edition, gave 
Mr. Max Mijxter a great deal of trouble; for science 
is not like literature, but fluctuates and demands a 
fluctuating text-book. Thus, as Mr. Max Miuuzr says, 
“It is difficult, indeed, for an author who lives beyond 
“ the number of years usually allotted to scholars to know 
“ what to do with his old books.” That is just where 
the pathetic part of it comes in; these old books are a 
kind of Willow-wood, in which the ghosts of our old scien- 
tific selves walk, wandering. Somewhere in Willow-wood 
WELHAUSEN’s wraith is assigning (Mr. GLADSTONE says) an 
early date to the Psalms, an inconsistency which shocks Mr. 
GLADSTONE, whose spectre, in Willow-wood, is that of a 
high Tory. It isthe men of science and theologians and 
politicians who have in Willow-wood most of them- 
selves, unlike themselves. The Porr Laureate hath there 
but a few various readings, while Mr. Darwin's early fetch 
is uttering in Willow-wood the most unimpeachable theolo- 
gical sentiments. As for Mr. Max Mixer, we fancy that 
his apparitions in Willow-wood are very like his present 
intellectual self, and that in his old books he has had little 
to alter. Indeed, now that he has broken his stereo 

plates, and built new ones, he is most struck by the thought 
of how very much in the right he has always been. His 
old book is full of elaborate arguments in support of 
theories which now are accepted by almost everybody. 
Happy philosophic souls, who have ever sanabel very 
much of their own opinion, for such there is really no 
Willow-wood at all. They are not like Nirzscu, who 
began as an Anarchist about Homer, and ended as a 
Tory. One little point shows that Mr. Max Mixuer’s 
stereotyped plates have not been so entirely destroyed 
as the boats of Corrzs. In the reprinted preface of his 
sixth edition a long letter of Mr. Guapsronr’s is said 
to occupy pp. 440-444 of the second volume, It is not 
there, but on pages 507-11. It is chiefly in the way of addi- 
tions to his opinions, not of change, that Mr. Max Mi.uer 
has varied. 2 of development, not alteration. Thus he 
now regards Norré's theory of the origin of language as 
the best, if not the only, solution—a theory unborn in 1863. 


According to this theory, roots arose from the concomitant 
clamour with which men before they could speak accompanied 
theirlabour. In vain we ask for any evidence that men were 
capable of joint labour in various arts before they could 
speak. In vain we point out that man, before he could 
speak, seems to have been able to do things which men 
who are able to speak cannot do at all. Examples of 
concomitant clamouring in united labour are also scarce 
enough, but it is so long since man was a clamorous 
and laborious, but not a speaking, animal that this need 
not surprise us. However, the attempts at arguments 
against Norris theory seem to be void and vain, and 
in no future will Mr. Max Mi.uer disbelieve in the 
hypothesis, and see, with regret, his old self which believed 
in it wandering in Willow-wood. As to the Aryans, again, 
they still appear as “ probably settled somewhere on the 
“highest elevation of Central Asia.” They have not 
migrated to the shores of the Baltic as an original cradle. 
Mr. Max Mixer, in fact, is to be congratulated, far above 
most men, on having kept clear of Willow-wood, where 
there are so many scholars, so many politicians, “ that walk 
“with hollow faces burning white.” This is the happy 
scholar, though we are not so certain that this is he whom 
every man of pens should wish to be. However, right or 
wrong in this comparative changelessness of his in the flux 
of philological opinion, Mr. Max Mixer is always the most 
interesting philologist, so much so that his views will 
probably always be popular, even if science moves away 
from them, rejects Norré, and discovers the Aryan Cradle 
at the North Pole. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


HE report of the riot in Placentia Bay necessarily 
diminishes, to some extent, the authority with which 

the Newfoundland deputation speaks. It proves two things— 
first, that the Colonial Government has trouble with the fisher- 
men on its own account ; and, second, that it cannot keep 
order without the help of the gunboats, which it desires to see 
prohibited from enforcing the French treaty on the French 
coast. In the face of these facts the deputation can hardly 
maintain either that the colonists are united or that the 
naval forces of Her Masesty are not required on their 
coast. The Placentia Bay dispute is very simple. Some 
time ago the Colonial Legislature an Act forbidding 
the export of bait to French stations at St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. The measure was taken to punish the French 
for encouraging their fishermen by bounties, and so en- 
abling them them to compete on better terms with the 
Newfoundlanders. But this, like most other retaliatory 
legislation, cut both ways. If it hurt the French—and it 
has them materially—by preventing them from 
obtaining bait, it also interfered with the business of 
+he Newfoundlanders, who sold bait to the French. The 
bait used on the banks is herring, which is caught on the 
Southern coast of Newfoundland. This law has naturally 
caused loss to the fishermen, who lived by ae bait. 
For a time they bore it, or were made to bear it. They 
were told that'the French would soon be compelled to make 
an offer of a satisfactory kind as the price of this necessary. 
But, as is also usually the case with retaliatory legislation, 
the result has been very different. The French have been 
made the more obstinate in insisting on their rights on 
their own coast on the East. In the meantime the New- 
foundland fishermen have become impatient. A patrol of 
police-boats has been required to prevent smuggling, and 
the prohibitory law has not been enforced without trouble. 
At last the fishermen, who, we may point out to the 
legislators at St. John’s, have lately received not a little 
encouragement in lawlessness, have bettered the instruction 
of the politicians. They have collected to the number of 
some hundreds, with seventy boats, in Placentia Bay, which 
is on the south sideof the island, opposite the Banks,and have 
endeavoured to break through the blockade maintained by 
the police-boats. The Government officials have been assaulted, 
and one of them has even been thrown overboard. The 
fishermen have been repressed for the time, but the disturb- 
ance is by no means over, and it is only the presence of 
gunboats which keeps even the show of order. If the 
report that the American fishermen, whom the Newfound- 
land Administration has lately favoured at the expense of 
the Canadians, are selling bait to the French from Fortune 
Bay, to the west of Placentia, the colonial rulers have cer- 
tainly received a telling lesson as to the wisdom of the 
policy they have pursued of late. It was certainly not — 
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worth while to encourage Americans to the exclusion of 
their fellow-subjects if these favoured foreigners are to 
break through the Newfoundlanders’ own laws. However 
that may be, it is manifest that the Fishery legislation in 
favour of St. John’s is far from acceptable to all Newfound- 
landers. Considering the extent of the coast to be watched, 
the number of the fishermen interested in the sale of bait, 
and that their estimate of the sanctity of a law is manifestly 
on a par with the St. John’s politician’s res for a 
treaty, it is eminently unlikely that the bait law can be 
enforced without the active co-operation of Sir BaLpwin 
Waker. The deputation will, therefore, as we said 
before, be not a little hampered, both in its claim to speak 
for all Newfoundlanders, and in its petition to Parliament 
to refuse to consider naval officers competent to enforce 
laws and respect for treaties. 

Little good could be expected to come from the petition 
of the deputation from the moment that the text of their 
address was—somewhat prematurely—published last Satur- 
day. Like everything else which has been said by them, or 
on their behalf, it shows either an incapacity to understand 
facts or a determination to ignore them. There is nota 
word in the whole document to show that the Newfound- 
landers have considered for a moment that the French have 
certainly some rights secured to them by repeated treaties, 
and that these rights can neither be defined when doubtful, 
nor abolished at the mere will of one party. The address 
insists simply on the hardships inflicted on the Newfound- 
landers, and draws from that premiss the deduction that 
the treaty should not be enforced. One phrase of it would 
alone show the incapacity of those who drafted it to handle 
such a complex difficulty as this. The law of Grorce IV. 
which Lord KnursrorD proposes to re-enact is described as 
a “ barbarous law,” and as “ incompatible with modern civil- 
“ization.” This barbarity and incompatibility with that ear- 
filling phrase, modern civilization, consist in this, that naval 
officers, being “ unacquainted with legal procedure,” and 
accustomed to give “ unquestioning submission to decrees,” 
were empowered by the law to enforce respect for treaties. 
It would appear to be the opinion of the Newfoundlanders 
that persons accustomed to legal proceedings do not submit 
to decrees. They would manifestly prefer that the enforce- 
ment of the treaties on the French shore should be left to 

ns who would interpret them in a sense favourable to 
the Newfoundlanders. hat view the French would take 
of such an arrangement they do not appear to have con- 
sidered. It is also to be noted that the address takes no 
notice of the fact that the Newfoundlanders have been 
asked to provide for the enforcement of the treaties them- 
selves ; and that they can still prevent the passing of Lord 
Kyvrtsrorp’s Act, or the application of it certainly, by 
deciding to comply with an international obligation. The 
claim, as far as can be judged from the address, which 
agrees absolutely with all that has been reported from St. 
John’s, to have been relieved from any such liability by the 
Act of the Imperial Parliament which gave them their own 
colonial legislation. If they do not go quite as faras that, they 
do most undoubtedly assert a right to be the sole judges 
of how far they shall comply, and what the extent of their 
obligations may be. This pretension is advanced almost in 
as many words in the sentence which protests against the 
Government's “partial proceeding,” which has been de- 
“ cided upon not only without reference to the Newfound- 
“land Government, but against their emphatic protest.” 
The meaning of this is, that the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment, having refused to provide for the execution of the 
treaty, the Imperial Government has been compelled to 
undertake the duty itself. The emphatic protest of the 
Newfoundlanders would not be accepted as a sufficient 
excuse for what it would call the disregard of its rights by 
France. It is necessary to insist at length on the true 
nature of the issue now before Parliament, because at- 
tempts are incessantly made, and will continue to be made, 
to obscure it by the introduction of all kinds of extraneous 
great deal is said—some of it very truly 
—about the intolerable character of the French claims, and 
the insufficient extent of the reference which is to be made 
to the arbitrators. The character of these claims, and the 
pertinacity of the French in insisting on them, might supply 
a sufficient excuse for a declaration of war. But they 
afford no excuse whatever for a refusal to comply with a 
treaty or observe a regularly-arranged modus vivendi while 
peaceful negotiations are still in progress. 

The speech with which Sir W. Warreway 
the address to the House of Lords on Th y night 


was mainly occupied with these same extraneous considera- 
tions; but it contained an assurance which shows that 
reflection has produced some effect on the mind of New- 
foundland politicians A promise is made that, if Lord 
Kyvutsrorp’s Bill is withdrawn, the Newfoundlanders will 
themselves pass a law providing for the enforcement of the 
modus vivendi during the coming year. This is well; 
but, since the Newfoundland Legislature is thus disposed, 
we think it a pity that it should have concealed its dis- 
position to take so reasonable a course to the very last 
moment. If this assurance had been given earlier, it would 
not have been necessary to introduce any Bill into the 
House of Lords. The Newfoundlanders cannot, however, 
expect that, when it has once been brought in it will be 
withdrawn on a mere promise from Newfoundland, con- 
veyed, not in the address presented to the House, but in 
the speech of a delegate. Sir W. Wuireway’s speech was 
mainly devoted to a review of the whole Newfoundland 
fishery question, pastand present. It was interesting ; and, 
when the whole subject has to be discussed again, as it 
probably will be before long, what Sir W. Wartreway had 
to say will be well worth consideration. But it went very 
far beyond the narrow issue now before the House of Lords, 
which is whether, pending the arbitration on the very 
narrow reference to which alone France will agree, the 
modus vivendi is or is not to be enforced. By promising to 
enforce it themselves, the Newfoundlanders have practically 
justified Her Masesty’s Government on the main point. 
What foundation there may be for their complaint that 
Ministers have been inconsiderate in their relations with 
the Newfoundland Cabinet, we shall know better when we 
have heard Lord Knutsrorp’s comment on Sir W. WuHirTE- 
way’s speech. 


THE LAND PURCHASE BILL, 


y tye past week has been somewhat fruitful in incidents 

of a more or less important bearing on the prospects 
of the Land Purchase Bill. Not much progress, it is true, 
has been made with the measure in Committee ; but both 
in Parliament and elsewhere events have occurred which 
justify the hope that its movements will be expedited. 
Elsewhere we remark upon the new, and possibly conten- 
tious, legislative task which the Government have an- 
nounced their intention of undertaking, and upon the 
necessity which that will entail of inducing the House— 
which, of course, may mean compelling the Obstructives— 
to mend their pace with the principal Bill of the Session. 
Other things have, however, happened which should tend 
to assist the Government in pushing it forward. In the 
first place in point of importance, perhaps, though not of 
time, the publication of Mr. Batrour’s letter, comparing 
the present Land Purchase Billwith thatof Mr. GLapstonr’s, 
should have a double effect, if not upon his followers, at any 
rate upon their leader. It will open the eyes of the Irish 
tenants to the fact that on several points on which their 
friend and patron is opposing the Ministerial Bill it is 
more liberal—and is being opposed by him because it is 
more liberal—to the tenants aforesaid than was his own. 
And it will open any English eyes which may have been 
hitherto closed to it to the fact (which, indeed, is only the 
reverse side of the former = that at other points on 
which he is opposing the Bill it is far more solicitous for 
the security of English taxpayers than was hisown. The 
demonstration of these two very inconvenient truths with 
such masterly lucidity as is displayed in Mr. Batrour’s 
letter can hardly be without its effect on the attitude, at 
any rate, of the official Opposition. 

A Parliamentary incident has, moreover, shown that their 
present attitude is beginning to feel less comfortable to 
those who have hitherto maintained it than formerly. 
Even on the Irish benches this phenomenon is observable ; 
as witness the amusing alarm with which Mr. Sexton repu- 
diated the charge of desiring to defeat the Bill. But 
Mr. Giapstone’s interjected protest against Mr. 
repetition of the same accusation against the Front Bench 
was even more significant ; and equally so in its more divert- 
ing way was his irritated protest against Colonel SauNDER- 
son’s prompt “note” of his disclamer. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
indeed, has seldom of late years been “ drawn” with greater 
dexterity and to better advantage than on this occasion by 
the member for North Armagh. The timely compliment 
paid him by that ready debater on his having proclaimed 
himself “ a supporter ” of the Bill brought Mr. GLapsToNE 
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to his feet at once, and provoked from him one of those 
speeches in which he now and again betrays his irritation 
by mistaking what is merely rudeness for irony. His 
disclaimer of any desire to “destroy the Bill had been” 
construed, he complained, ‘‘by the honourable and gallant 
“ gentleman in the exercise of the understanding which 
“the Atmicuty had given to him (Laughter and cheers)” 
—Laughter! and cheers!!—‘into an admission of ap- 
“ proval of the Bill.” Colonel SaunpERson’s construction— 
if Mr. GuaDsToNE will take our word for it, or even if he 
will exercise his own Divine gift of intelligence upon it for 
himself—was ironical. He knows very well that, as we 
all know, Mr. Guiapsrone is not a supporter of the Bill; 
and that, though he disclaims the “object” of destroying 
it, he would not perhaps be unlikely to be found bearing 
a hand, of course in a casual and “objectless” manner, 
in its destruction. But the practical purpose of Colonel 
SauNDERSON’s interpolation—a purpose in which Mr. Giap- 
stone or Mr. Guapstone’s temper kindly co-operated— 
was to fix him with the practical consequence of his dis- 
claimer of this “object.” And in that purpose the Colonel 
succeeded. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRESS, 


OME want of ingenuity has been shown in the failure 
to arrange a personal meeting between President 
Harrison and that “illustrious and progressive statesman ” 
Don Porririo Diaz, the President of the “ great Republic 
“of Mexico.” Adjectives are both cheap and useful, so 
General Harrison was well advised in lavishing them 
freely at El Paso. Still a much better effect would have 
been produced if these two warriors—General Harrison 
fought in the Civil War,and Don Porririo did some pretty 
fighting of the irregular kind against Maxmmi1an—had 
met. We really do not see what prevented them. The 
Constitutions of their respective Republics forbid the 
President to go abroad without loss of office. It has also 
not been settled whether if the office had once been lost it 
could be taken up again. But these are no sufficient 
reasons. A raft could surely have been anchored in the 
middle of the Rio Grande del Norte, on which the 
Presidents could have met like NapoLEon and ALEXANDER I. 
Again, a chalk line might have been drawn on dry land to 
the west of E] Paso, and the Presidents might have shaken 
hands across it—or even have dined face to face, each on 
his own side, with the table over the line, to the strains of 
a brass band. Neither of these obvious ways of escaping 
a difficulty was apparently thought of, and so President 
Diaz had to meet his fellow-Presrpent by proxy. The 
Governor of Chihuahua, with half a battery of artillery and 
a band, represented Mexico. He heard President Harrison 
say that, like Mr. Jawxrnys, he is a liberal man, and is in 
favour of reciprocity. 

The Prestpent has devoted much of the eloquence which 
has adorned his tour in the Southern and Western States 
to a repetition of the great Jawkins view. At Galveston 
also he insisted that what America wants is reciprocity, and 
he indicated pretty clearly of what kind it must be. It 
must be a reciprocity on the model of that which has just 
been arranged for with the new Republic of Brazil. By the 
terms of this agreement the United States are to have 
favoured access for their flour, pork, and manufactures 
to Brazilian ports, while Brazil is to have a rather better 
chance of selling its coffee and sugar in the Union. The 
treaty is said to be not altogether acceptable to traders at Rio, 
but under the rule of freedom now prevailing in Brazil their 
opinion is not likely to carry much weight. President Harri- 
son was free to tell the Texans that similar treaties are about 
to be signed with other South American Republics, and he 
draws a picture of the results which must have been highly 
satisfactory to the citizens of Galveston. These treaties 
will give the United States “ free or favoured access at the 
“ ports of many of these South or Central American States.” 
To take full advantage of this free or favoured access the 
United States must be provided with steamers. They have 
not enough at present ; but this deficiency may be got over 
by making “more liberal contracts with American lines 
“* conveying the American mails.” There is, in fact, to be 
a lavish distribution all round of what the Canadians grace- 
fully call “ better terms.” The National Treasury is to pay 
shipowners to own ships. If, as the PresipEnr says, the 
present Mail contracts pay the Government a profit, it 
ought to be able to do this without difficulty by simply 


handing over the surplus to deserving shipowners. The re- 
sult of these judicious investments is predicted by the 
PRESIDENT in glowing terms. It will be to fill the ports 
of Central and South America with ships “ flying the 
“ flag we all love.” The Central and South Americans 
may, perhaps, note that President Harrison’s prophetic 
eye does not see any Central or South American flags 
flying anywhere, That is no part of the scheme. The 
result of the reciprocity, for which the United States longs, 
is to be the annexation of all the carrying trade of the 
Northern and Southern continents by one party to the 
bargain, and that party is not to be either a Central or a 
Southern American, This is a detail which illustrious and 
progressive statesmen in those parts may perpend. The 
result of their reflections may not be quite all the Presipenr 

rofesses to expect. They have already listened to a good 

eal of Pan-American eloquence from Mr. Brarne, and 
they have not been visibly much affected by it. But it is 
tolerably safe to conclude that the PresmpENnT was speaking 
less to the Spanish Americans than to the native voter, who 
requires careful handling. He has lately kicked not a little 
at the McK ney tariff, which the Republican party cannot 
throw over without offending the manufacturers, who 
supply funds for “ electoral campaigns.” It is necessary 
to soothe him, and one way of doing this is to promise him 
an immense increase of foreign trade to be obtained in part, 
at least, by Government subventions. All the persons imme- 
diately interested will be very naturally pleased, and the 
“ consumer ” is long-suffering in the United States—so the 
PRESIDENT's policy may work very fairly. 


SHOWING SYMPATHY. 


OR the second time within a month a thumping 
majority of the House of Commons has been found to 

vote in favour of an utterly upsetting and disturbing pro- 
posal. A fortnight ago honourable members voted away the 
Opium revenue of the Indian Government. On Wednes- 
day a majority of 108 in a house of 328 the second 
reading of a Bill to empower Spiritualists, Esoteric Buddh- 
ists, the Salvation Army, any sect or segment of a sect 
in the hortus siccus of dissent, to acquire the property of 
any premises they have rented as soon as they have scraped 
together what a County Court judge considers the fair price 
for them, whether the owner likes it or no. The wording 
of the measure introduced by Mr. Evans under the sonorous 
name of the “Places of Worship Enfranchisement Bill” 
was more decorous than this. But our wording is the 
more accurate. Mr. Evans's little measure would give any 
religious body the power to force a sale of the premises it 
occupied. No attempt was made to define what is 
meant by a religious body, and care was taken that the 
word premises should be understood to be used in the 
widest possible sense. It was to include—or, rather, it is 
to include if the House of Commons knows its own mind— 
whatever adjacent land may be considered necessary for a 
burial-ground, and whatever lodging any Little Bethel may 
consider necessary for its shepherd. The Bill does not 
provide that when the religious body breaks to pieces as 
the manner is, the original owner shall have a right of pre- 
emption. The property is to remain with the religious 
body, to be used for any purpose it thinks fit, however 
secular. In short, all our Salvation armies are to be en- 
dowed with the right to expropriate for their individual 


othe nature of this Bill has only to be stated in plain 
words to show its absurdity. Mr. Renrout cited the case 
of a religious body which has hired premises at Woolwich, 
and bas spent money on them for stained-glass windows 
and other splendours, and he asked whether it is not a 
hard prospect for them that they may be turned out at the 
end of their lease, which we gather has still sixty years to 
run. It will certainly be a grievance for these, doubtless 
very decent, people if, in the year 1951, the owner of that 
property is a fanatic, who considers stained-glass windows 
to be idolatrous, and if he refuses to renew the lease of the 
wicked men who set them up. But hard cases make bad 
law notoriously, and this is a very hypothetical hard case 
indeed. Yet it was the strongest case quoted by any 
speaker of the majority; and if it were ten times better 
than it is, it would afford no reason why handfuls of private 
persons are to be endowed with power to expropriate their 
neighbours’ property for their own ends, The case of the 
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land is not parallel, because it is a national Church, and 
not a private voluntary association, because the power has 
only been used once, and is difficult to apply, whereas the 
right given by Mr. Evans’s Bill would be as applicable as 
the right to get a summons, and because the Church is 
at this moment asking to be relieved from a useless right. 
To be sure the real meaning of this request was explained 
by Mr. Lawson, whose sagacity nothing escapes. ‘It is 
due to the wickedness of the Church which foresees that its 
powers are to be given to other “ denominations” and is so 
malignant that it will cut its nose off to spite the face of 
miscellaneous religious bodies. It is a great privilege to be 
a person of insight. This Bill supported by these argu- 
ments was none thie less read a second time by the vote of 
218 members of Parliament. The contempt which would 
naturally be felt for their understandings must, however, 
be tempered by various considerations. Of these the most 
important is the approach of a general election, and the 
second is the certainty that the Bill would not pass. Put- 
ting two and two together, honourable members could see 
that religious bodies which have votes would be pleased 
by knowing that they had voted in a general way for 
what is described as “religious equality” in some circles, 
and also that nothing would come of it, because the Bill 
will not be heard of again. So they cheerfully voted for 
the principle of a Bill to give some private person or per- 
sons unknown the right to do for themselves what has 
never been allowed to be done except by the State, or 
by great corporations acting with strictly defined rights 
for a public purpose. Some solaced themselves by the 
reflection that the Bill could be amended in Committee— 
could, in fact, be so limited as to be harmless, which means 
that they could always practically take away what they 
professed to give—a most honourable and straightforward 
line of conduct. But the debate and the vote are amazing 
instances of the care, foresight, conscientiousness, and sense 
of responsibility occasionally displayed by the Commons 
House in discharging their share in the duty of carrying on 
Her Masesty’s Government. 


THE BUDGET. 


TL Mr. Goscuen’s Budget for 1891-92 encounters much 
difficulty in the House of Commons, it will not be on 
the ground of its complexity, or of the number of the 
interests which it offends. It is simplicity itself, as regards 
its scheme, and it isa challenge to none, but the divided and 
helpless payers of Income-tax, those ‘feeblest of feeble folk, 
the very conies of finance, who, if they ever ‘‘make their 
« home on the rocks” will only do so to escape the inhabited { 
house duty. The licensed victuallers may have hoped—for 
what will not hope persuade /—that they would get a reduc- 
tion of the burdens imposed last year in pursuit of an un- 
lucky policy; but they can hardly have been counting on 
what they hoped for, and their disappointment, though it 
will be sensibly felt by themselves, is not likely to prove 
dangerous to the Government. Thanks tothe rapid growth 
of teetotal fanaticism among the Gladstonian party, and to 
the shameless manner in which the leaders of that party 
have, in defiance of all their pledges to justice and sound 
legislative policy, seen fit to court it, the liquor trade must 
see that their only hope of fair treatment lies in support- 
ing a Conservative Government. In the present case they 
must grumble and submit; and the CHancetzor of the 
ExcHeQuer has, therefore, no organized opposition to ex- 
pect to his Budget from any quarter on what may be 
properly speaking called financial grounds. There are, in 
other words, no disappointed claimants on the surplus who 
can make their voices effectively heard against the proposal 
to apply the two millions one-half at once, and the other 
later on, to the provision of gratuitous education in ele- 
mentary schools. And, while this policy finds no formid- 
able adversary, it a positive embarrassment of 
pledged adherents. We may not be “all Socialists now,” 
in the full sense of Sir Wit11am Hanrcovrt’s character- 
istically, because unconsciously cynical, dictum; but we 
have apparently all accepted Socialism to the extent of 
holding that, as the clerk at 150/. a year is bound to 
provide schools out of the rates for the children of the 
“ élite of the working-class” earning three guineas a 
week, so his 300/.-a-year brother must cheerfully sur- 
render the hoped-for reduction of his Income-tax, in 


order that no member of the @lite aforesaid may groan 


longer under the intolerable burden of, say, threepence 
a week 


This, then, being now a well-established doctrine, equally 
indisputable on either side of the House of Commons, we 
may admit that the Budget of 1891-2 promises, except for 
one consideration, to be a tactical success. The Unionists 
must support it on its merits, and on those merits the Glad- 
stonians cannot decently or—which will weigh more with 
them—safely oppose it. But legislation, fortunately for 
our party system, is not all “ merits” ; and the spectacle of 
an Opposition ardently attached to the principle of a Bill, 
and yet regretfully compelled to oppose it at every stage, is 
not absolutely unknown to our politics. Which being so, the 
question to ask ourselves is, What may be the strength of 
the temptation to oppose a particular measure, and what 
the facility of finding an excuse for so doing! Now, un- 
doubtedly, the temptation to oppose the free education 
provision of the Budget will be very strong with the 
Gladstonians, who indeed must look forward with much 
prehension to the popular use which the Unionists will a 
of this achievement at the next election; and the pretext, 
we fear, is not far to seek. It has already been indicated, 
of course, in the convenient workings of the “ Nonconformist 
“conscience,” and a protest against an “endowment of 
“ Anglicanism” out of the taxes—as if every efficient 
denominational school in Englard which accepts the Con- 
science Clause were not endowed out of them already— 
may be expected to make itself very promptly heard. Lastly, 
along with the temptation to oppose and the pretext, there 
presents itself also the opportunity. The Bill for abolishing 
school fees by the 1st of next September may be a com- 
mendably short one ; we hope it will. But no Bill can be 
too short or too simple to be fought by Obstructionists, and 
with the Land Purchase Bill beginning to labour in the 
trough of Committee, we confess to entertaining some mis- 
givings as to the future of the Session as modified by this 
addition to the Ministerial programme. One thing is 
certain ; that if the policy of freeing the schools is really 
to be started in the sense of beginning to take practical 
effect by the autumn of this year, the Government will 
have to resort to those more vigorous measures with 
to the principal Bill of the year at which Mr. Smrrx glanced 
briefly, but significantly, the other night. 


A SCHOLARLY NOVELIST. 


ioe propriety of writing novels based on the narrative 

of the Gospels may be regarded as dubious. But the 
latest romancer who has traduced the Evangel into Ameri- 
can, Mr. Epcar Satrtvs, is probably not afraid of being 
considered irreverent. He might be regarded as an imi- 
tator of Fiavsert’s story about Jonny the Baptist if he 
were not obviously at least as much inspired by Arch- 
deacon Farrar and by Ourpa. We hasten to add that 
the author of Mary Magdalen (Belford Co., New York) 
greatly excels the latter authors, beats them at their 
own weapons, and is florid with an Asiatic luxuriance 
which Sir Epwin ARNOLD, in collaboration with Archdeacon 
Farrar, could scarcely rival. All this is very well, and very 
popular, Mr. Saurus is less to be congratulated on his 
scholarship. His romance of Mary Magdalen (with whom 
Jupas Iscariot is in love, and so forth) has certain 
scholarly pretensions. Mr. Saurus has apparently tried to 
get his subject up, but he has been heavily handicapped by 
a perfect and exhaustive ignorance of Greek and Latin. 
Whether his Aramaic and Syriac be as sadly to seek as his 
Greek and Latin we do not pretend to say. But that he 
does not know the beggarly elements of the classical 
languages he swaggers in we think can be demonstrated. 
If we are right, Mr, Saurvus’s affectation of knowledge, his 
unseemly pedantry, is at least as remarkable as the irre- 
verence which suggested a novel on the leve affairs of Mary 
of Magdala and Jupas Iscariot. Here is an example of 
Mr. Satrtus’s Latin. 

Heropis is wrangling with Herop. “ Your grandfather 
“ was a sweep at Ascalon, a galli at that,” she had remarked. 
“A galli!” The famous remark about “a penetralia” is 
reduced by “a galli” to insignificance. Mr. Saurus more 
than once uses “a pleb” (a word probably invented by 
Captain Mayne Rem) as if it were equivalent to a cad, or 
bounder, or member of “ the masses.” In his account of the 
Crucifixion (for Mr. Saurus has done even that event into 
his lingo) we read, “over the heads of Dysmas and of 
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“ Sreaas, the sanis were affixed, wooden tablets smeared with 
“ gypsum.” “The sanis were affixed” is excellent. Asa 

i isa single person, so “the sanis” are tablets in the 
plural, or dual ; the singular, apparently, being sani. These 
elementary blunders do not look like printers’ errors. They 
seem to show that Mr. Sarrus does not even know the be- 
ginnings of the Greek and Latin grammars, and therefore 
that his copious archeology is an inexpensive article, like 
his belief that Ascnzra is Hebrew for the Goddess of 
Love. If, after this, anybody wants to read about shell- 
shaped tornadoes, hair powdered blue, rancid-faced women, 
lips that made one vermilion rhyme, chunks of fat in 
wooden bowls, herons’ whipped with wine, “ Mary, 
“the toast of the tetrarchy”; if any one wants to read 
about an aroma of beckoning oases, about dreams of 
diaphanous hours and immaculate days, about how Jupas 
would “return a more volcanic than before,” above all, if 
any one desires new sayings of Our Lorp, invented by Mr. 
Epaar Sattvs, now is the opportunity. He can read Mary 
Magdalen with all the confidence which the profound 
scholarship of a galli and the common sense of a pleb can 
inspire. Bther persons, who dislike affectation, pedantry, 
ignorance, and the travesty of a sublime theme, may leave 
Mary Magdalen alone. 


ASSASSINATION IN INDIA. 


“ A SSASSINATION,” said Lord Beaconsfield when he 
coupled the name of Abraham Lincoln with that of Julius 
Cesar, “has never changed the course of history.” In the East 
this practice has often substituted one dynasty or family for 
another. To supplant a rival by fraud and violence, to imprison 
a parent, to dispatch two or three half-brothers by poison or the 
dagger—these have usually been the incidents of a fierce 
struggle for supremacy. Yet Oriental houses topple down one 
after another without materially altering the broad historical 
result. “Plus cela change, plus c’est la méme chose.” It is 
uite true that a very bright page would have been cut out of 
todian history had Akbar the Great been “removed” at the age 
of fourteen, when he succeeded to his father’s throne; but 
Plassey would, in all human probability, have been fought just as 
it was, fifty years after the death of Aurangzeb, had this wily 
sovereign reigned by right of primogeniture, and had he never 
shut up his father in the fort at Agra, and rid himself of his 
brothers Dara Shikoh, Shuja, and Murad by treachery. And 
so, familiarized with deeds of blood by tradition and experience, 
Orientals have occasionally come to the conclusion that it is just 
as easy to rid themselves of an energetic Commissioner or 
Magistrate as it used to be of tyrannical Nawabs. The recent 
tragedy at Manipur has reminded us of divers episodes during the 
last hundred years in which Englishmen have fallen by the 
ne musket of the assassin in the execution of their duty, 
or use they had rendered themselves obnoxious to an Amir 
ora Raja. We except from this catalogue the Mutiny of 1857. 
The following events happened in comparatively peaceful and quiet 
times. 

It is curious that a well-known episode in the career of Warren 
Hastings bears a marked resemblance in several iculars, but 
not its tragical issue, to the recent disaster. Cheyte Sing of 
Benares is, of course, familiar to every reader of Macaulay. 
Hastings pressed for means, had called on this Raja to furnish 
battalions of Sepoys, a contingent of cavalry, and fifty lacks of 
rupees, or half a million of our money. Cheyte Sing proving con- 
tumacious, Hastings repaired to Benares in August 1781 and 

ed to try and arrest the Raja in his own palace. The 

ys of the Government, by some extraordinary oversight, had 
little or no ammunition and were soon cut to pieces, Cheyte Sing 
escaped in one direction, and Hastings managed to keep the 
enemy at bay, with only fifty men of his escort, till he was 
eventually rescued by Major Popham. The Governor-General 
has left it on record that the whole party must have been sacri- 
ficed if Cheyte Sing’s people, instead of following their own 
Prince over the river, had come straight, to the number of 2,000, 
to attack the escort. The moral of this affair is palpable. Eng- 
lish officials, high or low, should never parley with Orientals, 
nor should they attempt to arrest a prince in his own palace, 
except when at the head of an overwhelming force. enty 
years after the above event Benares was the scene of another dis- 
turbance, which ended less happily. Lord Teignmouth had 
manufactured a king out of Saadut Ali, placed him on the 
throne of Oudh, and had removed his rival, Vizir Ali, to Benares. 
The disappointed claimant was more than suspected of intriguing 
with the Afghans. At the request of Saadut Ali, Mr. Cherry, 
the political agent at Benares, was instructed by Government to 
take steps for the removal of Vizir Ali to Calcutta. At a 
friendly entertainment—historians have termed it a break- 
fast—Vizir Ali, with his attendants, suddenly rose up and 
assassinated the British officer and two other gentlemen of his 


suite. Mr. Davis, the judge and istrate of Benares, had 
just time to remove ay pe ey ef his 


own house. His brave defence of the premises on a wind- 
ing staircase, which was the only access to the first story, the 
vigorous wielding of a hog spear, and the transfixing of one 
assailant after another, till the plucky magistrate was rescued 
by General Erskine, are among the best authentieated Anglo- 
Indian narratives. The spear, we have heard, is preserved 
to this day in the family of Sir John Davis, who was born 
at Benares in 1794 before the affair of Vizir Ali and who, after 
holding various diplomatic posts, died, only a few years at 
an advanced age. Vizir Ali escaped the eapital sentence due to 
his misdeeds and was detained as a political prisoner to the day 
of his death. One of his resources while in confinement was the 
composition of third-rate amatory odes in the Persian and Urdu 
languages. A three-sided seal, turning on a swivel, of Italian 
workmanship, with intaglios representing a classic Muse, the 
head of Homer, and the nactiag figure of the Aretino at 
Florence, sold with other relics of Vizir Ali not including the 
peetry, is now in the possession of the writer of this article. How 
a to Benares is not known. 

e of the most deliberately planned murders of an English- 
man, with the detection and punishment of the chief offender, is 
well told in vol. i. of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord Law- 
rence. In March, 1835, John Lawrence when in charge of the 
district. of Panipat, heard of the assassination of Mr. William 
Fraser, the Commissioner of the Delhidivision. A native trooper 
had ridden up to his victim in the evening and shot him dead 
with a carbine. A casual remark from a native gave Lawrence 
a clue, which he followed up at once by going to the house of 
a certain Nawab in Delhi. Here he noticed in the courtyard a 
chestnut horse with hoofs that corresponded to some marks 
found on the road at the scene of the occurrence. The Goojurs, 
cattle-stealers born and bred, had observed and taken the measure 
of the hoof-marks. “This horse,” said one of the retainers of the 
Nawab, was “ off his feed,” and had done no work for a week. 
Lawrence _— slipped a nose-bag full of corn over the 
horse's head, and the animal at once began to eat rapes 
Next, some note-paper was found in a pail of water, which, 
being chemically tested, revealed a queer communication about 
the “purchase of a dog,” which was wanted immediately for 
the Nawab. On this the Nawab and one of his attendants 
were at once arrested. It then transpired that a second attendant, 
noted for his remarkable strength and activity, had disappeared 
just at the time of the murder. This man, one Uniya Miyan, was 
got at and a free pardon was offered if he would give evidence. It 
turned out that Uniya had been commissioned to accompany the 
first murderer named Wassail Khan, told off to do the deed. 
Uniya was to be in reserve with his sword if the shot had failed. 
Uniya then related how he had hurried off with the news of the 
murder to the Nawab; how this judicious and far-seeing person 
had ordered that no one should leave the fort or palace; how, 
with a foreboding of what was in store for him, Uniya managed 
to slip away home unobserved ; and how his wives hid him under 
bundles of straw while the attendants of the Nawab, on discover- 
ing his flight, were searching the house to no purpose. All this 
and more, with the punishment of the Nawab, who was tried by 

Special Commission and very properly hanged in front of the 
Cullinane Gate of Delhi, may be read in the biography. William 
Fraser, like so many other Indian officials, was popular with the 
masses, but had found it necessary to check the turbulence and 
tyranny of native potentates. His brother or near relation, Simon 

raser, also in his time Commissioner of Delhi, was one of the 
first victims of the Mutiny in May, 1857. 

In the year 1844, Mr. Unwin, a very active magistrate in the 
Upper Provinces, had given great offence to a noted leader of 
Dacoits. This man formed the design of assassinating Mr. Unwin 
as he was travelling in his palanquin from one station to another. 
Fortunately for the magistrate himself the Dacoits mistook either 
the date or the individual. But they succeeded in killing a 
valuable public servant in the person.of Captain Alcock. It is 
satisfactory to record that the Dacoits were caught and con- 
victed, the chief of the gang, if we recollect right, declaring with 
his last breath that he had only intended to kill the obnoxious 
magistrate and not the Captain Sahib. Some nine years after 
this oceurrence Colonel F. Mackeson, one of the yang fr eager of 
civilization in the Punjab, was assassinated by an han who 
presented him a petition just at the rising of the Court and 
mortally wounded the Commissioner. His death, said Lord 
Dalhousie on hearing of the occurrence, “ would have dimmed a 
victory.” These events are naturally most to be looked for in 
the Upper Provinces and on the North-West Frontier, where 
fanatics are prone to think that they will go straight to Bihisht 
if they can only send an infidel to Jehennum. A short time 
afterwards Captain Adams in the same province met with a like 
violent death. 

But Madras and Southern India have not failed to add to this 
sad catalogue. Onthe Malabar coast there is a certain tribe or 
caste known as that of the Moplas, or correctly, Mapillais. They 
are represented as converts to Sten from various castes, or else 
as descendants from Arab immigrants, who settled at Cannanore 
and Tellicheri in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. These 
Moplas are actuated by mixed motives. Sometimes they refuse 
rent to a Hindu landlord. At others they deem it an act 
of the highest merit to assassinate the representative of a 
foreign and infidel Government. After the year 1849 men 
of this tribe became a cause of grave anxiety to the authori-. 
ties. They were armed with what were termed “ war-knives.” 
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They attacked Hindu landlords, Brahmans, creditors, and inoffen- 
sive persons, and cut them recklessly to pieces. The ordinary 
Sepoy was unable to cope with them. On more than one occa- 
sion in 1849, 1851, and 1852, English soldiers had to be called 
out and the Moplas were bayonetted in regular hand-to-hand 
fights. In 1853 the Government was compelled to pass & special 
Act to check these outbreaks, by levying fines on the districts or 
evens of districts in which they occurred. Unluckily the Act, 
ike similar Acts in some other countries, was not far-reaching 
enough or was not at once put in force. A whole volume of the 
judicial and police records of Madras is taken up with the origin, 
wth, and repression of Mopla outrages. In 1855 the Southern 
sidency was startled by a terrible occurrence. Mr. H. V. 
Conolly, the active magistrate of the Malabar district, was seated 
one evening on a sofa in the verandah of his own house opposite 
to his wife, A low table with lights was betweenthem. A small 
band of these assassins rushed in, overthrew the table, and hacked 
the magistrate to death. It seems that some two years previous] 
Mr. Conolly had caused the removal from the district of an Ara 
High Priest named Saiyad Fazl, as he was more than suspected 
of blessing the Murids or disciples who slaughtered Kaflirs. This 
man, known by the title of the ~~ had left India for Mocha, 
and Mocha for Constantinople. Mr. Conolly had received no- 
thing beyond a vague sort of warning that the removal of this 
High Priest had displeased his followers. It is satisfactory to 
know that the local magistrates acted with the requisite vigour 
on the occasion; that, in spite of the terror caused by the 
murder, several native officials behaved with promptness and 
courage; and that the assassins to the number of five were 
summarily disposed of, resisting to the last, by a detachment 
of police and a company of the 74th Highlanders. In 1856 
a mysterious occurrence took place at Bellary in the same 
Presidency. Mr. Ralph Horsley was the assistant magistrate 
at that station. In the month of July he was heard, at 
night, calling out Boy or Bhai, which is the usual expression used 
by Englishmen in Southern India when they summon any 
attendant. Two servants rushed in directly, and found their 
master dead from a stab in the back. It seems that he had been 
in the habit of sleeping with his official box under his bed. It 
contained a seal, which had been abstracted when the box was 
afterwards found some three hundred yards from the house. The 
perpetrator or perpetrators were never discovered ; but it was 
not unreasonably surmised that their motive was theft and not 
murder. Mr. Horsley, in all probability, suddenly awoke, tried 
to grapple with the thieves, and was killed by one or the other in 
the struggle. Mr. Horsley’s brother was living in the house, and 
was summoned by the servants at once. 

These incidents could be multiplied, and we need do no more than 
mention the violent deaths of Sir William Macnaghten in 1841, 
of Mr. Justice Norman in 1871, and of Lord Mayo in 1872. The 
origin of the second Sikh war was the murder of two promising 
officers, Agnew and Anderson, the one a civilian and the other 
a soldier, sent down from Lahore to relieve Dewan Mulraj of the 
charge of Multan. The escort deserted their masters, and the 
assassination was the work of the rabble of the town. If flight is 
not the object of the murderer when he has struck down his 
victim, massacre is usually followed up by mutilation. The Asiatic 
prince and leader of fanatics has nothing of the feeling which 
we Jehu to send his attendants to bury the daughter of a 

ing. They subject the corpse to shameless indignities :— 
Hoe cruciatu 
Lentulus, bic poena caruit, ceciditque Cethegus 
Integer, et jacuit Catilina cadavere toto. 


Attacks from a midnight prowler, or from the adherents of a 
Raja flushed by the success of some act of treachery, are inci- 
dents of which the Englishman knows that he must take his 
chance. It does not occur to him to carry a revolver in his 
evening ride and to wear chain armour under his shirt when he 
is trying cases. He sleeps for six or eight months of the year 
with his doors and windows wide open, and, with three or four 
others like himself, rules and represents British authority over a 
million of Muhammadans and Hindus. And hitherto natives 
have known perfectly well that the white man’s retribution is 
not the less certain because it is passionless and deliberate, 
In an amusing Eastern tale, not now read as it should be, the 
servants of the Persian Ambassador express their wonder that the 
English Sovereign did not at once order a katl-i-amm or “ general 
massacre ” because the populace hissed the King as he was going 
to open Parliament. Which, as Mr. Rudyard Kipling might say, 
would have been a mistake. But a greater error would be to 
dread an assassin in every petitioner ; and we may repeat, to parley 
with Orientals who have a grievance and arms in their hands, to 
make terms of retreat and capitulation, and then to trust their good 
faith. Of this kind were the errors of Cabul and Cawnpore. We 
much fear they were repeated at Manipur. 


HEDDA GABLER. 


a production of an Ibsen play impels the inquiry, What is 

the province of art? If it be to elevate and refine, as we 
have hitherto humbly supposed, most certainly it cannot be said 
that the works of Ibsen have the very faintest claim to be 
artistic. We see no ground on which his method is defensible. 


When Shakspeare spoke of holding the mirror up to Nature, he 
surely did not mean so holding it that it reflected only the base 
and strumous, An appropriate quotation to stand at the 
beginning of an edition of Ibsen might be culled from Shak- 
speare :— 
O, fie! ‘tis an unweeded garden 

That grows to seed; things rank, and gross in nature, 

Possess it merely. 


Things rank and gross in nature alone have place in the mean 
and sordid philosophy of Ibsen. Those of his characters who are 
not mean morally are mean intellectually—the wretched George 
Tesman, with his enthusiasm about the old shoes his careful aunt 
brings him wrapped up in a bit of newspaper, is a case in point. 
As for refining and elevating, can any human being, it may be 
asked, feel happier or better in any way from a contemplation of 
the two harlots at heart who do duty in Hedda Gabler? Ibsen 
has no idea of a gentleman, still less of a gentlewoman ; and as 
for his taste, the straightforward coarseness of the Restoration 
plays seems to us comparatively wholesome by the side of the 
insidious nastiness cf these photographic studies of vice and mor- 
bidity. It is an altogether minor point, perhaps, for in duologues 
some of the best scenes of drama are found—Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth, Hamlet and Ophelia, Othello and Iago, Orlando and 
Rosalind, Sir Peter and Lady Teazle—but Ibsen’s plays are 
mainly a succession of duologues: he does not possess the art of 
constructing a dramatic work. 

That Hedda Gabler is the best of the series which has made its 
melancholy way to this country may be admitted without implying 
a word of commendation. It is free from the mess and nastiness 
of Ghosts, the crack-brained maunderings of Rosmersholm, the 
fantastic, short-sighted folly of The Doll’s House, and, though it 
does not come into the category of pieces represented, from the 
crude and meaningless romanticism of The Lady from the Sea. 
Hedda Gabler is the study of a malicious woman of evil instincts, 
jealous, treacherous, cold-hearted, and, as it seems to us, wholly 
out of place on the stage. It is an assertion of the blusterous 
little band of Ibsenite idolaters that pharisaical critics object to 
Ibsen’s characters because they are generally wicked; but, so 
far as we are concerned, the foolish Tesman—the chief of whose 
acts of folly was his marriage with such a creature as Hedda 
Gabler—seems to us more offensive than the wicked ones. Wedo 
not mean to say that there are not, unhappily, Hedda Gablers and 
George Tesmans in “real life.” There are; but when we meet 
them we take the greatest pains to get out of their way, and why 
should they be endured on the stage? As for Lévborg, he is in 
truth merely the poet Bunthorne translated into prose and treated 
in a sombre and melodramatic fashion. Bunthorne, students of 
Patience will remember, had four and twenty female devotees ; 
and they are here represented by Mrs. Elvsted, who has 
inspired him to write a book, and has helped him in the composi- 
tion, thereby incurring the enmity of Hedda Gabler—Mrs. Geo 
Tesman—who wants to influence somebody, and finally gets hold 
of and burns the manuscript of Lévborg’s latest effort. The end 
of Livborg is that he shoots himself with a pistol, given him for 
the purpose by Hedda; she hears of it, of course, and the dialogue 
which follows is a perfect specimen of “ the Master” :—“‘ At last 
a positive act!’ she exclaims, joyously. Tesman: ‘God save us— 
Hedda, what are you saying?’ Hedda: ‘I say there is something 
beautiful in this.’ Brack: ‘H’m Mrs. Tesman.’ Tesman: ‘ Beau- 
tiful! No—fancy that!’ Mrs. Elvsted: ‘O Hedda! how can 

ou talk of beauty in such a matter?’ Hedda: ‘ Ejlert Lévborg 
ies settled the account with himself. He has had the courage to 
do what—what had to be done... .O Judge! what a relief 
this is about Ejlert Livborg.’ Brack: ‘ Relief, Mrs. Hedda! Yes, 
indeed, it is a relief for him.’ Hedda: ‘I mean for me. A relief 
to know that it is still possible for an act of voluntary cou 
to take place in the world. Something over which there falls 
a veil of unintentional beauty.’” This is not burlesque—that 
is to say, the passage quoted is a conscientiously close transla- 
tion of Ibsen. Hedda hoped that Livborg shot himself through 
the heart; but Judge Brack tells her that the bullet hit him 
in the belly, and she cries, with an expression of disgust, 
“That, too! Oh, what a curse of ridicule and of vulgarit: 
hangs over everything that I merely touch.” Disgusted wit 
life, she therefore shoots herself. Had Liévborg’s pistol carried 
a few inches higher she would probably have consented to 
live, and would in due time have found her way to the 
Divorce Court, if there be such an institution in the land of 
Hedda Gabler. Some of the dialogue between Judge Brack and 
Hedda is like the work of a real dramatist, and Mr. Sugden 
speaks it well. Brack and Livborg are the only male characters 
besides Tesman. The latter is Hedda’s husband, the other two 
are trying to seduce her. Miss Robins plays Hedda with much 
misdirected talent; but Miss Marion Lea only makes Mrs. 
Elvsted a sort of very low-life Ophelia, depicted at the moment 
when her wits are going. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


7a rise in the Bank rate last week was rendered necessary 
by the magnitude the gold drain was assuming at a time 
when the Bank's reserve is very unsatisfactory. For a consider- 
able while past’ the Bank has been losing gold, the demand being 
partly Continental and partly South American. Suddenly the 
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Russian Government in a single week withdrew 600,000l., and 
the Directors saw at once that it was necessary to take measures 
to protect the reserve. The success with which the Russian 
Government for a couple of years past has been converting its 
debt has enabled it to ‘accumulate in the principal European 
cities immense sums. It has kept in London very large balances, 
as it desired to contribute as far as possible to reassure the 
market. It will be recollected that it kept large sums with 
Messrs. Baring Bros., and that last November it accommodated 
‘tthe Bank of England with a million and a half sterling in 
gold. But now that the crisis is over the Russian Government 
thinks it may safely lessen the amount it holds in London, 
especially as it desires to strengthen the Berlin market. The 
portion of its Debt which it is converting just now is held to 
a considerable extent in Germany, and it is feared that many of 
the German holders may refuse to convert, in which case it will be 
necessary to redeem a certain portion of the bonds, and for that 

the Government will require large funds in Berlin. Be- 
ides, the Berlin Bourse is in a critical state, and the agents of 
the Russian Government in Berlin have no doubt urged upon it 
to do all it can to reassure the market, so as to help to make the 
Conversion successful. With that view it became desirable to in- 
crease thesupply of moneyinthemarket. Consequently the Russian 
Government took 600,000/. from London to Berlin. It is believed 
that for the moment it will withdraw no more; but it is to be 
recollected that political yea has revived upon the 
‘Contiient, that the Berlin Bourse is passing through a slow 
liquidation, and that many operators are compelled to realize 
whatever they can. Therefore, a larger number of the German 
holders of these Russian bonds may refuse to convert than is now 
anticipated, or some accident may disturb the Berlin money 
market. In either case it may be necessary for the Russian 
Government to add largely to its balances in Berlin. Further, 
the Russian Government is engaged in rearming its troops, and 
reorganizing its military system, and in so doing it may need to 

y for large contracts which it has entered into upon the Continent. 

t is impossible, therefore, to foresee how soon the Russian 
Government may have to transfer further large sums from this 
market. Over and above all this, there is a demand for gold 
for South America and Germany, and it is possible 
that a French demand may spring up in connexion with the 
Portuguese Tobacco Monopoly issue in Paris. On the other 
shand, very much of the metal is not likely to be received. 
The Germans have already taken, or are taking, all the gold that 
New York can spare, and therefore, except from Australia, it is 
‘difficult to see whence we can obtain much. But the Bank 
reserve is very low, barely 13 millions, while the stock of gold 
does not greatly exceed 21 millions. The internal circulation is 
now beginning to expand, and the usual withdrawals of gold for 
Scotland are beginning. Any accident, therefore, might cause 
a considerable disturbance in the market next month. What is 
more important is that the Bank of England cannot hope to 
strengthen its reserve except by artificial means in the latter 
thalf of the year. During the first six months only can 
it attract gold here successfully by natural means, and now 
four of the first six months of the year are past. In theautumn, 
in addition to all the usual miscellaneous requirements that 
arise, we shall probably have to pay for exceptional quantities of 
wheat at exceptionally high prices. Of course it is too early yet 
to form any correct opinion as to the coming harvest; but the 

nt prospects undoubtedly are that the harvest all over 
Western and middle Europe will be both late and deficient. The 
ye of wheat, in consequence, is higher now than it has been 
‘or years past, and it is rising fast. If the present cold and 
drought continue the rise will go on, of course, and it is quite 
possible that the demand of the middle and Western European 
‘countries for wheat during the autumn and winter may be 
greater than it has been for the past ten years. If so, the price 
will be unusually high, and we may possibly have to pay for very 
much of the food we import in gold. Ifthe present prospects are 
realized, there will be not only a late and bad harvest in Europe, 
but there will be a very good harvest in the United States, 
American farmers and American railroads will benefit by the 
misfortunes of the European farmers, and there will probably be 
@ good deal of speculation in American railroad securities. 
Europeans in consequence may buy those securities largely ; and, 
éf they do, their purchases will increase the debt due from 
Europe to the United States. In other words, the prospect at 
present is that the United States and Russia will be able to take 
exceptionally large amounts of gold from us in the coming 
autumn. It is to be hoped that the Directors of the Bank of 
England will appreciate this in time, and will adopt such 
measures as will enable them during the next few months so to 
increase their stock of gold as to safeguard us against monetary 
difficulties later in the year. 

The Directors of the Bank of England have been borrowing 
during the week, and thereby have made the 3} per cent. rate 
fairly effective; in consequence the drain of gold has been 
stopped for the time being, and 190,000/. in bar gold has been 
received from Paris, but that is only to enable the houses in- 
terested in the Portuguese Tobacco Monopoly issue to take out 
200,000/, in sovereigns. Evidently Paris bankers desire to avoid 
disturbing this market further, and apparently, therefore, gold 
needed for Port will be furnished by Paris. It is to be hoped 
that the Bank Directors will continue to support the market. If 
the crop prospects are realized, in the latter part of the year there 


will probably be large shipments of gold to pay for the wheat 
that will have to be imported; and we must not forget that if, 
as now seems probable, we are about to have a fresh speculation 
in American railroad securities, Europe may buy those securities 
largely, and may have to pay in part for them by sending gold. 
‘Then, again, the Russian Government has it in its power to take 
large amounts of the metal. The Russian Government has every 
interest not to disturb the money markets of Europe; but 
nevertheless it may be compelled to transfer large sums from 
London to the Continent for several reasons. Considering how 
low the Bank reserve is already, it is incumbent upon the 
Directors to do everything they can to strengthen the reserve 
before the autumnal demands come upon us. 

The price of silver fell on Wednesday to 4344. per oz. The 
market has been weighed down by a large failure in Bombay. 
The house in question had been in existence for half a century, 
and at one time had a very a ae business; but lately it 
is said to have speculated wildly in exchange, and its difficulties 
have of late depressed the market. Besides, the accumulation 
of silver in the United States is very large, and in spite of the 
more hopeful feeling that prevails, and the comparative cheapness 
of money, the great operators in New York find it impossible to 
keep up the price. 

The rise in American railroad securities, which has been going 
on since Easter, received somewhat of a check early in the week ; 
but the feeling in New York and Chicago appears to be so very 
sanguine that it seems likely there will be a large speculation 
continued for some time to come. ‘he speculation is based mainly 
upon crop prospects. Throughout Central and Western Europe 
the crops are very backward, and especially in France, Belgium, 
Holland, and North Germany an unfavourable view is taken. ben 
if we have a change in the weather, the harvest almost inevitably 
will be late ; and unless the next few months are better than per- 
haps we have a right to expect, it will also be deficient. From 
Austria-Hungary, too, the reports are unsatisfactory. Respecting 
Russia the news is conflicting. Some authorities say that very 
great damage has been done, and that the harvest will be worse 
than that of last year, while others assert that it will be a fairly 

average one. The latest news from Australia is not as 
favourable as earlier. But in the United States the winter- 
wheat crop promises splendidly. At the present time its con- 
dition is reported to better than at the same date in any 
year since 1882. The a feeling in the markets of Europe 
and America is shown by the heen | rise in the price of wheat 
which has taken place during the past few weeks. For example, 
the average price last week in the ——- markets of England 
and Wales was 39s. per quarter. If present prospects are 
realized, there will be an exceptionally large demand for wheat 
for Europe, which will be supplied principally by the United 
States. The railways will benefit by the large traffic, and, 
therefore, speculators are buying very actively. There is another 
circumstance in favour of the market. Throughout last year the 
operators in London and upon the Continent who were in diffi- 
culties were compelled to sell the American railroad securities 
they held. At the time they caused a crisis in the market; but 
the purchasers were great capitalists in America, consequently 
the securities are now held much more largely in the United 
States than they have been for many years past, and the 
capitalists are so powerful that they are able to control the home 
market. Investors, however, should bear in mind that most of 
the American railroad securities dealt in on the London Stock 
Exchange do not pay dividends, that the rise is brought about 
by speculation pure and simple, and that they would do well, 
therefore, to leave this market to itself. 

There has been some recovery also in South American 
securities this week. There is no news that would justify a 
more sanguine view being taken than has been held of late; but 
no doubt operators think that the fall recently has been so severe 
that some reaction is justified. On the other hand, the Conti- 
nental Bourses are decidedly weaker than they have been; 
especially there is a deal of uneasiness in Paris. Specula- 
tion has been carried too far there; many of the banks are 
greatly embarrassed, and it is feared that any accident may cause 
a break. There is little chance that the London market would 
buy largely the securities that are held in Paris—at all events 
until a very considerable fall took place—and peney the 
Berlin capitalists have as much as they can do to look after their 
own interests. The outlook in Portugal increases the difficulties 
of the Paris Bourse, and the finances of Spain and Italy are like- 
wise very bad. In other departments there has been but little 
movement, 


A week ago the stock markets were experiencing some uneasi- 
ness as to the position in Paris. A turn for the better has 
commenced in the American department. South American 
Government descriptions were looking depressed, and the market 
for high-class securities was under the influence of money appre- 
hensions. Consols, after receding to 95}% for money, and 9655 
for May account, left off practically unchanged at 96); and 96,*. 
Indian stocks have been particularly unsteady, but are firmer, 
although a serious failure in Bombay has been announced. This 
failure has led to some selling of Indian rey bere Bank 
shares, and Indian railway securities, the latter being sold for 
account of banks. Rupee paper is lower, the Four anda Half 


per Cents being 76 as against 76} last week. On balance there 
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is little change. In the department for European Government 
securities a has been depression. Beyond the fall recorded 
last week in Argentine descriptions there was a further eo 
and the 1886 bonds at one time declined to below 66. The 
announcement that money is coming forward in respect of the 
July coupon gave a smart recovery to 694- Chilian bonds gave 
way very severely at the close of last week, but have more than 
regained the fall; whereas, on Thursday of last week the quota- 
tion was 77, and the price has since been a point lower, the latest 
quotation is about 85. Brazilian bonds have also hardened, 
more icularly ’89s, which are the leading speculative security. 
The department for Home Railway stocks is extremely quiet, 
and speculation mainly centred in Scotch stocks and a strong 
investment inquiry for Metropolitan stock, which from 82} im- 
proved to 84. e variations in prices of more solid stock, 
such as London and North-Western, Great Western, and 
Midland, have been only fractional; changes ranging from $ 
to $ only are shown compared with the prices last week. 
Business in the American department has been brightening, 
and with the appearance of the steady rise the public is 
evincing a disposition to operate. A further improvement has 
taken place with speculative demand, Atchison, Milwaukee, 
Louisville, and Union Pacific shares being among the more 
actively dealt in securities; and low-pri descriptions also 
show advance in some cases, notably Wabash, as well as Kansas 
and Texas, Denvers and Eries. The market has been dominated 
by favourable crop reports from the United States. Atchison shares 
have risen 3; Milwnukees, 2}; Louisvilles, 1}; Union Pacifics, 
34. Wabash Preference shares show a percentage increase 
from a quotation of 19} to 23. Argentine railway stocks con- 
tinue extremely unsettled. Buenos Ayres and Pacific Preference 
shares have receded about 8. The securities of the Rosario and 
Great Southern Companies have been fairly strong, and show a 
rise of 2 to 4. Miscellaneous railway issues, Grand Trunk and 
Canada stocks have been unsteady, First Preference reacting from 
62 to 60, and recovering to about 61. Mexican railway issues 
have been influenced by different considerations, and the declara- 
tion of a 3 per cent. distribution on the Ordinary stock, as against 
no dividend a year ago, had very little effect on the market, 
having been discounted. From 41} last week the Ordinary stock 
receded to 393, and after the dividend announcement steadied at 
about 42}. In the miscellaneous department, American Meat 
shares have been extremely heavy, and receded to the lowest 
quotations yet recorded; and the market for mining securities 
has been dull and prices have drooped. 


SPORTS AND CONTESTS. 


sh lag = football season of 1890-91 has been brought to a close— 
for it virtually ends to-day—by a series of particularly 
interesting matches. The results of some of the more popular 
contests may be placed on record. The Challenge Cup of the Foot- 
ball Association, which is now in its twenty-ninth year, was won 
for the second time running by the Blackburn Rovers. First 
honours in the Football League, in which twelve professional 
Clubs played each other a match and return at the Association 

e, were carried off by Everton, with two points ahead of 

tou North End, the winners of 1890. In the Football 
Alliance, which is a kind of second division to the League, 
victory remains with the Stoke Club. The County Championship 
of the Rugby Union (which is eight years younger than the Asso- 
ciation) rests with Lancashire. The rule in this Union is for the 
leading county of the year to play the rest of England ; and in an 
excellent game on Saturday last the Northern county just failed 
to secure the double event by the difference of a try. In 1889-90 
Yorkshire not only won all her matches with other counties, but 
also beat the Rest. The four nations and the Universities play 
each other annually under both the Association and the Rugby 
codes. This year Scotland secured international honours at the 
Rugby game and England at the Association game. In 1890 
England won under the former code, but only contrived to draw 
the Association match. Oxford beat Cambridge at Association, 
reversing the decision of 1890; whilst the Rugby match, scored by 
Oxford in 1890, was this year a draw. For the London Charity 
Cup, a trophy much coveted by amateur teams in the metro- 
politan district, the Old Carthusians and the Casuals failed to 
come to a decision on the 18th of the month, and they renew the 
struggle this week. Of course the list given above does not 
exhaust even the more important and representative contests. 
The Scots League and Association, the leading Irish and Welsh 
teams, and the several county organizations would all claim 
notice in any extended mention of the year’s football. The diffi- 
culty of making such a record complete may be estimated from 
the fact that in the Rugby Union alone there are upwards of 
three hundred and fifty affiliated clubs. It is pleasant, by the 
way, to hear of the flourishing condition of a body which has 
striven so consistently to purge football of its worst abuses, and 
which | practically taboos the professional and his inevitable 
“ gate. 

Games, like the people who play them and the nations which 
foster them, have their history, and are governed by their historical 
laws, whereof the most wholesome of all is that an epoch of 
license is invariably followed by an epoch of remedial authority. 


The conditions under which football has been played during the 
past two or three seasons must have caused any one who 
really loves the game to long for the application of this particular 
law. Never was football more popular, or more successfully 
cultivated, than it has been this year, and never was there more 
of confusion and complication in its records, Apart from the 
broad distinction between the Rugby and Association games, for 
which few would care to substitute a hard and fast uniformity, 
the multitude of leagues and federations, alliances and associa- 
tions, is, to say the least of it, perplexing. Discipline is not 
unknown amongst the many scores of clubs which have taken 
part in the and, indeed, some may think 
that there has n a little too much of it. But it 
would be a happy thing for football players and those who 
appreciate the game if some approach could be made to or- 
ization and a centralized authority. The difficulty of seeur- 
ing such a boon is manifest, and we do not ignore one of the 
many reasons which may be given to account for the existing 
state of things. All who have at heart the best interests of this 
manly sport will agree, in proportion to the sincerity of their at- 
tachment, that something like a representative Football Council 
is greatly to be desired. What is there to prevent a general con- 
ference on the subject, followed by practical steps in the direction 
of a common agreement? Anything of the kind must of course 
be spontaneous, based on the experience of the past, and on the 
ized wish for greater organization. If football is to retain 
the strong hold which it has taken on the imagination of the 
masses, the various football authorities would do well to concen- 
trate their resources and build up an association sufficiently 
powerful to command general acquiescence. 

The abuses as well as the confusion of football are observed 
more frequently in connexion with the Association than with the 
Rugby game, partly because of the stricter Union rule excluding 
professional players, and partly for a reason depending on the 
character of the two games. Association football is considered 
by the crowd to be the more lively form of sport, calculated to 
give them most fun for their money. On the whole, it is sup- 
posed to draw better than Rugby; therefore it is selected by 
those whose main object is to attract thousands of spectators 
and to take hundreds of pounds at the gates. Now, a crowd 
which collects to see a lively game of football is pretty sure to 
contain a percentage of men who will go away with a grudge in 
their hearts if they have seen no accident and no disorder. It is 
by no means unheard of that a formidable player should be pur- 
posely marked or maimed at an early stage of a game, that the 
ring should be broken by the spectators in order to get at an 
unpopular team, that visitors should be set upon and roughly 
handled, that an umpire or referee should be assaulted (was not 
one actually killed ?) for delivering his conscientious judgment. 
These are the things which tend to degrade footbald in the public 
estimation, far more than the rare accidents which may occur in 
the best-conducted games. We hear little of such abuses at cricket, 
but more at boxing. Football occupies a place about midway be- 
tween the other two, and the great aim of those who can exert 
any authority should be to keep the rough element in the back- 
ground, and to encourage the amateur as much as possible. Per- 

aps the most conspicuous abuse of the game at the present 
moment is its conversion into a mere commercial ulation, by. 
which heavy gates are divided amongst officials and professionals, 
the latter being selected on much the same principles as prize- 
fighters, and paid on much the same scale as an average clergy- 
man. Football will never again be in a healthy condition as a 
genuine sport until the deathblow has been given to profession- 
alism of this kind. We are inclined to go further and to say that, 
if strong measures are not taken at once, before the opening of 
another season, the game must suffer irreparably. 

The Amateur Billiard Championship, tought out last week in 
Soho Square, ended in the victory of Mr. A. P. Gaskell, who, 
after defeating the other competitors in the preliminary reunds, 
won an excellent game for the Championship Cup against Mr. 
W. D. Courtney, thus reversing the decision of 1890. Running 
neck and neck for nearly a couple of hours, these two fine players 
showed better sport than had ever previously been seen in the 
Amateur Championship. Gaskell, after being 110 points behind 
at half-time, recovered his form in an admirable manner, and beat 
the A.C. record with a break of 277, which contained 11 and 
77 consecutive spot-strokes. The game was won by 312, and, 
as the winner had been victorious in five previous matches, he 
retains the cup as his own property. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


T is difficult to know how far the art of Mr. Mortimer Menpes 

is to be taken seriously. His exhibition of paintings, draw- 
ings, and etchings of India, Burmah, and Cashmere, now open at 
the Dowdeswell Galleries, 160 New Bond Street, is remarkable, 
but owes a good deal to adventitious aids. Mr. Menpes is a very 
clever pupil, or imitator, of Mr. Whistler; he is more than this, 
of course, but the Whistlerian influence is paramount. When, 
therefore, he arranges his exhibition with grass-green draperies 
and eccentric frames, we can but remember the eccentric frames 
and citron-yellow draperies of the Master of the Butterfly. The 
flattery is too sincere to be impressive. What, therefore, fills 
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our bosoms with a torturing doubt is this question—Would the 
little pictures of Mr. Menpes strike us as very clever if we swept 
away the fluted frames, and the silk tassels, and the green hang- 
i and all the rest of the upholstery? We think, on the 
whole, that they would, but they might certainly be discovered to 
be rather slight affairs. They would hardly justify Mr. Menpes’s 
own description of them as an attempt “to bring before my 
countrymen the esthetic and artistic capabilities, and the beauty, 
in its various forms, that are to be found in our great Indian 
Empire.” This is what two painters—eminent in their dey and 
now undeservedly forgotten—Thomas Daniel, R.A., and William 
Daniel, R.A., did attempt to do at the end of last century. But 
then they lived in India, painting and drawing for ten full years. 
Mr. Menpes’s exhibition is fonnod of the hurried impressions of a 
tourist. 

We are glad to confess that many of these impressions are very 
felicitous. Mr. Menpes is particularly happy in his drawings of 
Benares; clusters of the pale brown crumbling city rising, tier 
over tier, eut of the canvas, above a green and sluggish river. 
He paints this, with = variations, over and over again, and 
very interesting these sketches are. He brightens them up with 
points of brilliant colour, a crimson cap, a turquoise-blue pot, a 
green kerchief. But even here the architecture is rather blurred 
than so drawn as to be intelligible to an architect. In other 
subjects, taken from the daily life of India, the treatment is more 
commonplace, and sometimes suggests rather a coloured instan- 
taneous photograph than a genuine study out of doors. Many 
of the scenes in cities are woolly and unreal in tone. But some- 
times the play of light and brilliant colour is very ingeniously 
suggested, and, of all these little paintings, we like none better 
than “ Watching the Boat-race, Burma” (28), which gleams like 
a handful of rubies and topazes. Very pretty, too,is “ In a Cool 
Retreat, Jeypore” (101), an apple-green door swung back on a 
pale pink wall, with depths of umbrageous darkness in the back- 

und. The dry-points are skilful ; but here, again, the practice 
of Mr. Whistler is almost slavishly followed. In fact, Mr. 
Menpes seems to us to be an intelligent disciple who is trying 
very hard to seem an inspired master. 

To pass from Mr. Menpes to Mr. F. G. Cotman, whose exhibi- 
tion of pictures, “On the Devon Rivers,” is open at the Rem- 
brandt’s Head, in Vigo Street, is almost startling. In one case 
the effort to astonish is as obvious as is the indifference to do so 
in the other. If Mr. Cotman errs, it is in the opposite direction. 
He is so well satisfied with the simplicity of nature that he rather 
underdoes his effect. Sometimes he may even be accused of 
looking through the wrong end of the telescope. In his anxiety 
to preserve the modesty and serenity of Devonshire scenery, he 
has hardly made it boldenough. He might often, as particularly 
at Exeter (45), have chosen a more effective point of view. But 
his drawings are exceedingly charming, and in technical merit 
they seem to us to mark a distinct advance on those which he 
exhibited a year or two ago in the same gallery. Very pretty 
is the drawing of “Clovelly from the Pier” (9), in early morn- 
ing light, the slant rays of the sun falling through the blue 
shadows. So is the study of calm sea in “The Look-out, 
Clovelly ” (14). Mr. Cotman, however, is particularly happy in 
treating the picturesque village of Appledore, on the north coast 
ofthecounty. “ Alley at Appledore” (30) and “ Stranded Boats” 
(31) are two of the most successful of these drawings. The view 
of Torcross, the singular hamlet built in Indian file between a 
fresh-water 1 mn and the sea at “Slapton Sands” (20), is a 
valuable record of one of the most curious ancient villages in the 
south of Devonshire, and one likely very soon to disappear before 
the jerry-builder. It will, perhaps, be contended by Devonians 
that Mr. Cotman has not made their county green enough, nor, 
in the Teignmouth district, purplish red enough, and that he has 
obstinately selected those views from which trees are absent. 
But, if this is partly true, his collection of drawings is none the 
less delightfully fresh and true. 

At the Continental Gallery, New Bond Street, there is now on 
view a collection of paintings which are chiefly the work of 
French, Norwegian, and Hungarian painters. The first impres- 
sion made by this exhibition is that it is thoroughly un-English, 
as well in its clever and rather showy manner of painting, as in 
the frequent selection of bold, and often of hazardously un- 
pleasant, themes. 

Among the gentler subjects may be mentioned “ A Holiday” 
(5), by M. A. E. Artigue, showing a sketch of sunny downs— 
which might be the cliffs beyond Eastbourne—with flocks of 
white butterflies fluttering to and fro. The repose of this Pe ge 
is, however, spoiled by the introduction of a large lady in a 
bright lilac-coloured dress, who wears a huge poke bonnet of the 
same colour, while her crimson scarf waves in the breeze. “The 
Hamlet at Twilight” (2), by A. L. Bouché, is a dim effective 
pro: t; which would be more complete if the white road that 
winds thro it were less definitely mapped out. “ Building 
Operations ” (40), by M. E. Dantan, belongs to the flat—in con- 
tradistinction to the glazed—class of painting ; it is very true as 
a representation of a house in process of build , With its frame- 
work of poles and planks, and with its bee-like workmen i g 
hither and thither, but it fails to compose as asubject. “ doring 
(79), by L. Kowalsky, is another painting of a dim flat effect ; it 
shows girls gathering blossoms in a flowery mead, in which a 
sense of serenity is attempted by flooding the whole canvas, ex- 
cept the eyes of one of the girls, with a scumble of white paint. 

ere are here the usual proportion of studies of monks and 


friars, among which “ Monks. Fishing” (54), by José Fra is 
perhaps the “best in its touch of tee i while one brother 
patiently balances his rod and line over a parapet, another brother 
softly warbles Orpheus-like strains upon his flute to the fishes. 
Of scenes of t life there are not a few, among which, 
perhaps, the “Peasant Wedding, Hungary” (46), by L.. Ebner, 
is the most striking; this is painted in the solid, subdued, old- 
fashioned style devoted to national costume-pictures ; the bride 
“gree in a lace cap and gold twirligigs, and with high, pink 
kid top-boots. In “On the Terrace, Luxembourg” (43), M. H. 
Darien, in his desire to give prominence to the frontage of the 
palace in the mid distance, has too conspicuously suppressed 
and blurred the mo of the trees and the figures in the fore- 
ground. “ Boulev in Paris” (72), by M. Félix Jansé, is 
an example of the uncomfortable in French realism; this view 
of Paris makes the head ache, with its black objects and its high 
lights, and its bits of bright colour, while the whole of it is en- 
com around in a veil of town mist. Herr IH. Herman’s 
solid Dutch “Fishing Town on the Zuyder Zee” (65) looks trim 
and quiet beside its busy French neighbours. A. Normann’s 
Norwegian scenes are very fine. “The Midsummer Night, 
Hardanger” (94), with the great rocky heights aflame with a deep 

ink glow, and the st: colours and clear atmosphere of “The 

ltenfjord ” (96), where the cliffs abruptly descend into the blue 
waters, make an impressive pair. 

Of the larger figure pieces, perhaps the most striking is M. A. 
Hirschl’s “ Ahasoer” (La Rédemption) (70); it is a vast canvas, 
on which is displayed what looks like a scene from Dante’s ice 
circle, treated in the manner of Doré—only with a shining angel 
thrown in. By far the most impressive of the’ several lar 
pictures here is the one called “ Honour ‘Satisfied ” (131), by H. 
Temple; this shows a great gloomy shed or warehouse, around 
the walls of which are ranged piles of sacks and packing-cases ; in 
the foreground stands a group of men in everyday dress, the 
combatants being stripped to the waist; one of the duellists has 
just run the other through the side, and he sinks fainting in the 
second’s arms. The horrified silence of the onlookers at this 
grisly scene is well given; and the execution is highly accom- 
plished. 

M. Carrier-Belleuse’s almost life-sized ballet-girls, seen by day- 
light and drawn in cold blood by the medium of crayon, are very 
clever but unpleasing performances. M.Jan Van Beer's dirty 
boy trying to eat, without soiling it, “ La tartine” (136), is as 
hideous, vulgar, and clever as it can well be; but we should be 
very sorry to see such a nightmare of a painting stuck on our 
London hoardings; yet if this is not a direct challenge to an 
advertising soap-manufacturer, we know not our M. Van Beers. 

At Messrs. Shepherd Brothers’ galleries in King Street is a 
collection of paintings, chiefly by the British School. Among 
the portraits are two heads by Sir Joshua Reynolds, as well as a 
— head in brown, called “ Puck” (80); a dark-eyed “ Mrs. 
Garrick” (43), attributed to Hogarth; and a “Nell Gwynne” 
(52), by Sir Peter Lely, who represents her as a fine lady of the 
time, with languishing eyes, full lip, and tapering fingers. Of 
landscapes there are one of Henry Dawson's flecked and set 
sunsets at sea (39); a most painstaking “ Weald of Kent” (6), by 
Creswick; a dark and surely doubtful “ Windmill on the Yare ” 
(40), by J. Crowe ; some youthful-looking sketches for landscapes, 
by the same painter ; a charming group of dark trees, with a 
of a sun-lit promontory beyond, by W. Collins; as well as 
several of E. J. Niemann’s conventional landscapes, and two 
fresh-looking river scenes by Mr. Tom Lloyd. Not so admirable 
are Mr. J. B. Smith’s unreal effects of lights shining strangely 
upon rivers and trees (21), nor the nymphs of a past style 
and taste of R. Huskisson, in “Come unto these Yellow 
Sands” (53). 

At Messrs. Graves’s i y- in Pall Mall is now on view a 
large composition, called “‘ H.M. The Queen’s Garden Party,” by 
Mr. F. Sargent. It is crowded with portraits of well-known 
persons of the day. We cannot, in any sense, however, praise 
this work. A large composite photograph would have secured 
better likenesses, and could have been scarcely less artistic. In 
this vast mass of individuals no one is conversing with another, 
but all are looking up with a startled air, as if a bomb-shell had 
just exploded in the direction of the spectator. There is nothing 
in the execution of the separate heads to excuse this unwieldy 
conglomeration. 


LOSSES AT THE ZOO. 


As’ may be readily imagined, the long-continued and apparently 
endless winter has been extremely trying to the animals 
at the Zoo, and a considerable number of deaths are recorded, 
many of them due either directly or indirectly to the severity of 
the weather, The inhabitants of the Monkey House always 
suffer severely if fogs are heavy and long continued, and this 
winter has proved no exception to the rule, and many have 
died, though the house was very materially improved last 
summer, Among the dead is the Grey Lemur, which, from its 
tameness and winning little ways, was probably one of the best 
known animals in the house; its death is to be regretted, not 
only because it was a public favourite, but also from the fact 
that it was only the second specimen of its species that had been 
seen in the Gardens, The anthropoid apes stood the severe frost 
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and lo ll of fog with apparent impunity ; but the continued 
cold ey iy length told on them, and we are sorry to say that 
the young chimpanzee “Jenny” died last week, and that both 
of the gibbons are ill. “Jenny’s” death is especially to be re- 
gretted, as she was a most promising little beast. 

Among the larger animals that have died we may mention the 
European bison, the Cape buffalo, the gnu, and the Aard vark, 
all of them well known to frequenters of the Gardens. Perhaps 
the greatest loss that the Society has recently suffered has been 
caused by the death of the African black rhinoceros, which 
died on Sunday, April 12. The weather, however, was not ac- 
countable for this death, as the animal had been ailing for several 
months, and the post-mortem examination made by Mr. Beddard 
showed that not only was it suffering from cancer in the stomach, 
but also from heart disease, which was the actual cause of death. 
This very well-known animal was an old inhabitant of the 
Gardens, having lived there for mf twenty-three years. It 
was purchased in 1868, when its arrival attracted much attention, 
as it was the first of its kind that had been seen alive in Europe, 
at least in modern times. And here we may remark that, as was 

inted out by Professor Flower at the last meeting of the Society, 
it dil its best during its life to prove the truth of the contention 
that the so-called FR. kettloa is not a distinct species, but only an 
individual variety, as it began its career as R. bicornis, with the 
anterior horn longer than the posterior, and ended it as R. keitloa, 
with the lengths of the horns reversed. The death of the ounce, 
or snow leopard, is also a great loss, as the animal was not only 
new to the collection, but was the first of its kind that had 
been brought alive to Europe; for, although the Society has made 
many attempts to obtain one, they have always been unsuccessful 
until the present time, and it is, therefore, the more to be regretted 
that the animal should have - survived its arrival in Regent’s 
Park for something like a month. This brings the catalogue of 
the deaths we propose to mention to a close. In conclusion, we 
would draw attention to a recent arrival of considerable interest 
—an orang-utan—purchased about a week since, which is to be 
seen in the cage next to the great ant-eater’s in the “‘ Marsupial 
House,” now perhaps better known as Sally’s House. 


ARMS AND LETTERS. 


he Journal of the Royal United Service Institution contains 
in its last issue matter of unusual interest and importance 
from the military point of view. Lieutenant-Colonel Walford 
gives a somewhat detailed, but at the same time a very readable, 
lecture on Modern Field Artillery. On the whole, we may take 
comfort from it, although it is far from being couched in the 
officially optimistic (or optimistically official) vein. It seems 
that no Continental nation has seriously tackled the problems 
connected with making field-guns up to date, or attempted to face 
the expenditure which would be thereby involved. The sand-glass 
measuring the life of war material has to be frequently turned, and 
it is therefore somewhat startling to find that Germany, France, 
Austria, Russia, and Italy employ artillery of patterns dating from 
between 1870 and 1880. It is, perhaps, a sign of the nearness 
of the approaching European struggle that each country shrinks 
from the expense of improving its artillery type. That expense 
would be, no doubt, enormous; and, as is pointed out in the 
lecture, the change on the part of any one nation would be 
followed by the others as soon as they had detected the faults of 
the first attempt. Quick-firing field-guns are still in the specu- 
lative stage, owing to the fact that gun-carriages have not yet 
been designed which will combine the necessary conditions 
—namely, to be light enough to be mobile, and to be strong 
enough to be immovable under the recoil from a heavy 
pa with high muzzle velocity, as it is clear that, if the gun 
to be laid afresh after each shot, the advantage of rapidity of 
mechanism is lost. It may be that this difficulty will be sur- 
mounted. But it is, on the other hand, quite possible that there 
exists a theoretical limit to the strength of metal construction, 
which will impose a corresponding limit on the size of quick- 
firing projectiles. In any case, whatever advantage ingenuity 
may confer on quick-firing guns in this respect would be in an 
ual degree conferred on ordinary field-guns. In other words, 
if a carriage can be invented which will resist the recoil (without 
re-laying) of a 12-lb. shell, and which can at the same time be 
drawn by an ordinary team, clearly such a carriage would be 
capable of es a = which would fire a shell of much 
greater weight (with re-laying). 

Colonel Upton Prior's lecture on the “ Attack Formation” is 
an interesting contribution to the vast amount of theoretical 
literature on this subject. It is understood that our vaunted 
system of attack developed in 1887 is already passé. That before 
us is one of the many dozen that have been proposed with more 
or less common-sense. We can only express a hope that what- 
ever regulations the Horse Guards do issue will be adapted to a 
really closed country, as well as sufficiently elastic to apply to 
unbroken ground. The present Attack Formation is mere 
barrack-yard sham. It possesses every theoretical merit (the 
merits are numbered up to 8 in tactical examination), with but 
few practical advantages. The Aldershot country is most 
misleading in this respect. 

The most important paper in the issue is the Military Prize 
Essay by Captain Benson. The subject is to some extent, per- 


haps to a very great extent, theoretical. -It is:—“The tactical 
operations of the future (including questions of supply and 
transport of ammunition) as affected by the introduction of 
magazine rifles, machine and quick-firing guns, and smokeless 
powder.” We can recommend every one interested in military 

uestions to read this essay. The treatment is rather suggestive 
than conclusive, and is all the more sound on that account. The 
field is too wide for us to cover in this short notice. But here, 
as in the case of Lieutenant-Colonel Walford’s paper, it is right 
to observe that theory reigns. Theory may stand the test of 
practice ; but, until that test has been passed, it remains theory 
only, There is one part of his subject in which we should have 
liked to see Captain Benson more definite—that is, the place 
occupied by machine-guns (rifle calibre) in the organization of 
fighting units. The whole question is complicated, and we have 
no space for the arguments on both sides. Our own view, how- 
ever, is that machine-rifles (as we prefer to call them) should be 
independent of battalion commanders and artillery alike, but 
should be under the officer commanding the infantry brigades, 
= each brigade group of machine-rifles should be under a field 
officer. 


TANNHAUSER AT COVENT GARDEN. 


4 ber vagaries of the public taste are in no way more marked 
than in matters musical. It is a mystery why certain operas 
should not keep the stage, while others, far inferior from every 
int of view, should continue to be performed season after season. 
The failure of Wagner’s Tannhduser to retain a place in the 
regular repertory of the Italian opera is a case in point. It was 
first h in this country in 1875, with a cast which—like that 
of last Saturday—included Mme. Albani and M. Maurel as 
Elisabeth and Wolfram, yet it has been heard but seldom since, 
though the same composer’s Lohengrin, and even his Meister- 
singer, have become standard works. This is the more to be 
regretted because, in some respects, Zannhduser is the most 
rfect work of the composer’s earlier manner. The book has 
Seunticmpite which are superior to anything in Lohengrin, the 
characters are clearly defined and sympathetic, and the device 
—afterwards adopted in Parsifal—of making the last act what. 
may be termed the inverted counterpart of the first, gives the 
whole opera a completeness and unity which is very rarely met 
with on the lyric stage. The music also, though not free from 
conventionalities and reminiscences of Meyerbeer, contains some 
of the best of the composer's earlier work; the ensemble in the 
second act, and nearly all the last act, are ag d models of 
dramatic writing. Probably the real reason why Tannhéuser has 
not taken hold of the public taste is that it is a more difficult 
opera to perform adequately than either the Flying Dutchman or 
hengrin. The representation of the Venusberg scene is no 
easy matter; and hitherto managers have been content quietly to 
ignore many of the most important stage directions throughout 
the work. It is to be hoped that the approaching performance at 
Bayreuth will give en opportunity of seeing the composer’s inten- 
tions in this respect realized. Though by no means perfect, the per- 
formance of Tannhduser at Covent Garden last Saturday was by 
far the best which has been seen in this country. In the first place, 
the management had the advantage of an Elisabeth who is un- 
rivalled in the part. Though Mme. Albani’s performance of the part 
was seen at Signor Lago’s autumn season last year, on no previous 
occasion has her singing been finer or her acting more expressive. 
Her voice was in admirable condition, and the beauty of tone of 
her lower notes was especially noticeable. Her delivery of the 
passages in the Finale to the second act, in which Elisabeth 
pleads for Tannhiiuser with the Minstrels, was marked by features 
of the highest quality and created a profound impression, and 
hardly less anol was the introductory address to the Hall of 
Song, or the Prayer to the Virgin. Signor Perotti, who 
appeared as Tannhiuser, aroused feelings of t that M. 
Jean de Reszke had not undertaken the part. Signor Perotti’s 
voice is singularly hard. The upper notes are, however, still fine 
and resonant, and in the concerted music they told with con- 
siderable effect. As an actor Signor Perotti is uninspired, but he 
knows the business of the part cman. M. Maurel’s Wolfram 
is one of the best of his impersonations, and more free than any 
other, except his Iago, of his besetting sin of taking the stage to 
himself. In the contest of the Minstrels in the second act he 
commits the common mistake of addressing the audience rather 
than the personages on the stage. But his singing and acting 
throughout the last act are admirable, and it would be hard to 
find a better representative of the part. As Venus, Mlle. Sofia 
Ravogli looked the part to perfection, and if she could correct 
her unpleasant use of the head voice, she would have. been. 
extremely good. Her voice seems to have gained in strength. 
since last autumn. The minor characters were all adequately 
represented, and the singing of the important plow of 
Act II. was quite satisfactory. So much cannot be said 
of the chorus, the male portion of which is especially 
deficient. The chorus-master should sternly repress the ten- 
dency of the tenors and basses to unduly exert their vocal. 
powers, for the voices are, for the most part, neither fresh nor 
melodious, and the effect was at times extremely disagreeable. 
Want of rehearsal was also clearly —— in the concludin 
scenes of the opera, in which neither chorus nor orchestra po | 
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certain as to the cuts decided upon. The mise-en-scéne was improved 
by a new scene for the Venusberg, which, though rather like 
what has been often seen in the openings of pantomimes, is a 
decided improvement upon the old arrangement. The appear- 
ance of Venus in the last act is still clumsily managed ; though 
it is undoubtedly a difficult piece of stage ment, it might 
with a little trouble have been better arranged than was the case 
on Saturday. The introduction of a herd of goats consisting of 
two elderly animals and a lively kid, each in care of a separate 
attendant, was rather ludicrous, and the same may be said of the 
horses caparisoned in modern bridles and saddles at the end of 
Act I. Still, in spite of these defects, the whole performance was 
satisfactory and gave evident pleasure to the audience which 
crowded every part of the house, 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


ARELY has Miss Ellen Terry appeared to greater advantage 
R than she did on Wednesday night as Olivia in Mr. W. G, 
Wills’s version of Goldsmith’s immortal story, Zhe Vicar of Wake- 
jield, which Mr. Irving hes selected for his latest revival. It would 
be impossible to describe the astonishing manner in which Miss 
Terry loses her identity in that of this fitful and pathetic heroine. 
She was never herself, but always Olivia, and acted in a manner 
so unconventional, and yet so true both to art and nature, that to 
ive any idea of the perfection of her performance we should 
ve to write a volume and not a necessarily brief criticism. Dy 
a hundred imperceptible, slight touches she brought vividly before 
us the wayward daughter of the gentle Vicar. We easily under- 
stood from the beginning why she was his favourite child, and 
why she was the victim of a showy scamp. Her very inno- 
ence was the cause of her fall. How pathetic and moving 
was her leave-taking with her mother, sister, and brothers! 
They looked a little surprised that “ sister Livy ” was so 
excited and feverish, but still they were accustomed to the 
freaks of one whose emotional nature varied like the shadows 
on the fields on an April afternoon. Nothing can be ima- 
gined finer than Miss ‘Terry's: acting in the third act. Her 
gaiety at the prospect of returning home, so hysterically rest- 
Jess, and yet so innocent and youthful, was marvellously con- 
vincing. When this fit of merriment at last yields to horror and 
indignation, as she discovers by degrees the appalling truth of her 
ruin, Miss Terry was charged with tragic intensity, only to yield 
to a minor and sweeter key, in the last scene of all, when reluc- 
tantly she pardons her all too suddenly repentant husband. 
Mr. fiemy Irving acts the Vicar with extreme pathos and dignity, 
and makes him a lovable and gentle man, with a keen sense of 
humour, which occasionally bursts out in the wrong places in the 
most natural and pathetic manner possible. As, for instance, 
when he pardons Olivia, and asks her to take him home. “ You 
tlew away with one man, and now, my dear, you must fly away 
with me—with me,” says the quaint old gentleman, sobbing 
with grief for the disgrace which has fallen on his innocent child, 
and laughing with glee at her restoration to his aged arms, as he 
hurries oe otf; and the audience sees the pair departing homewards 
through glazed eyes, for it is impossible not to be moved by so much 
pathos. Mr. Terriss plays Thornhill effectively, but he is, perhaps, 
a little too boisterous, not to say brutal, in the scene in which he 
callously tells Olivia that her compe was a mere mockery. 
Mr. Macklin is altogether admirable as Burchell, and Miss Annie 
irish is a charming Sophia. Mrs. Pauncefort is a capital 
Mrs. Primrose, and a pleasanter Moses could not be named than 
Mr. Gordon Craig. Zhe Corsican Brothers will be revived at the 
Lyceum on Tuesday, May 12, and the occasion will be rendered 
noteworthy by the first appearance of Miss Terry as Nance Old- 
tield in Charles Reade’s one act-comedy of that title. 

Bel; was many years ago a very popular play both in 
Paris and London. Frederick Lemaitre created the character of 
the unhappy tumbler, and considered it one of his best parts ; and 
all London flocked to see Charles Dillon at the Lyceum as the 
mountebank, with Mr. J. L. Toole and Miss Marie Wilton in the 
cast. Then Mr, Benjamin Webster played the principal character 
in another version of the melodrama at the Adelphi, and finally it 
was revived at the Lyceum in 1865 with Mr. Fechter as Belphegor, 
and Mlle. Beatrice as Madeline. Since then we believe the pla 
has not been seen in London, and, therefore, people who like good, 


natural, The great scene is that of the masquerade, where the 
half-starved acrobat arrives to amuse the guests. Mr. Barrett's 
acting was quite affecting. With tears in his eyes, and hunger 
gnawing him, Belphegor tries to act and fails. The merrymekers 
think he is merely playing a comedy, and shout with !aughter 
at each of his pathetic appeals for himself and his sick child. 
The “ situation,” familiar in Zabarin and in Mr. Gilbert's Tragedy 
and Comedy, is very effective. Mr. Barrett played this scene to 
the life, and was most justly appreciated and applauded, being 
recalled three or four times at the fall of the curtain. A word or 
so of praise is due to Mr. George Barrett as the clown. Miss 
Winifred Emery was charming as Madeline ; otherwise there is 
very little for anybody to do in the play, which, however, Mr. 
Wilson Barrett Son not cut down “to lines,” as did Fechter, 
who, to suit himself, made it all Belphegor, and thereby spoilt 


the play. 


The first night of The Acrobat was rendered remarkable by a 


_ curious and unexpected demonstration, Suddenly there appeared 


the galle 
| fees should 


sound, old-fashioned melodramas ought to go to the Olympic . 
and witness Mr. Wilson Barrett's adaptation of Patllasse—as the | 


French original is called—The Acrobat. Mr. Barrett has made 
some judicious changes, and the dialogue is much less stagy than 
it was in previous versions of the piece. Belphegor is an acrobat 
who has married during the revolutionary — 

of the Duke de Montbazon, who, of course, is not aware of her 
illustrious origin. It is, however, suddenly revealed to him, and 


to save her little child, who is dying of want, she consents to | J 
' tricts at nights. On Saturday the barometer in the north began 


ebandon her good but pauper husband and her boy, and seeks 
asylum with her grandfather, who eventually receives Belphegor 
and the boy, and ends the play to everybody's satisfaction. 
As the hero Mr. Wilson Barrett is at his best, and notably fine 


eaval the daughter , 


was his acting of the scene in which he returns to his home to | 


tind that his wife and child have been taken from him. The 
r mountebank’s outburst of grief when he realizes that the 
idol of his heart has gone from him was supremely touching and 


a placard bearing these words in large letters ;—“ All 

abolished ” ; and then there fell upon the heads of 
the spectators a shower of handbills denouncing those managers 
who charge sixpence for playbills, and bidding “heaven bless” 
those who generously supply programmes gratuitously. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett wisely sent a deputy up to the “gods,” and 
assured the denizens of the theatrical Olympus that henceforth 
his theatre will be provided with programmes free of charge. 
This pleasing assurance was received with deafening cheers. 
We are inclined to agree with the “gods” that sixpence is 
altogether too much to pay for a playbill lost in a labyrinth of 
advertisements, which ought surely to defray all the expenses of 
its printing. 

A Night in Town, by Mr. Il. A. Sherborn, produced at a 
matinée this week at the Strand Theatre, is a merry farce in 
three acts, modelled after the fashion of several well-known 
Palais Royal plays of the same class, in which husbands and wives 
deceive each other by spending a night in town, oddly enough, 
at the same identical “temple of amusement.” Of course endless 
imbroglios ensue, which are, however, slightly modified by the 
assistance of an amazing number of doors and cubinets particuliers, 
into which the ladies and gentlemen dive when they wish to avoid 
each other, until the last scene, when they all appear together, 
and all ends well. The dialogue of this comedy is smart, and it 
is well constructed; therefore, granting that there is a public 
which still enjoys this sort of comedy, we see no reason why it 
should not be eminently successful—especially in the provinces. 
It was well enough played, notably so by Mr. Arthur Williams, who 
was very droll as the hero, and by Miss Madeline Lestrange, Miss 
Marie ‘ne, and Miss Julia Warden. A pretty little dever de 
rideau, by Miss Eva Bright, entitled Love's Young Dream, also 
first saw light on this occasion, It is gracefully written, and was 
deservedly applauded. Our Daughters is now the chief attraction 
at the Strand Theatre. 

Mr. F. R. Benson and his company are engaged for the fourth 
year to give the annual Shakspearian performance at Stratford-on- 
Avon, and will produce The Tempest on Thursday evening next, 
with Mr. F. R. Benson as Caliban, a part he ought to play excel- 
lently, and Mrs. Benson as Miranda. 

Miss Lucie Hill made her first appearance this season at the 
Royal English Opera House as Rebecca, in Zvanhoe, on Tuesday 
night, to replace Miss McIntyre, who is enjoying a short, well- 
deserved holiday. Miss Hill has a beautiful and well-cultivated 
voice, and is a competent lyric actress. Mr. Richard Green, also 
a new-comer, models his Templar so closely on that of Mr, Oudin 
that he might be almost accused of imitating his predecessor in 
the part. Still, he sings the music exceedingly well, and acts, 
considering the little experience he has had, with a good deal of 


quiet grace and dignity. 


THE WEATHER. 


A week, all but absolutely rainless in these islands, 
has passed over us, and as we write there are apparently 
no certain indications of any change. It is a well-known prin- 
ciple in meteorology that the longer any particular type of weather 
has lasted, the more unlikely it becomes that any sudden change 
will occur. A prophecy, which has attained a certain circulation, 
intimated that we in London were to have four inches of rain in 
April. Thursday was the 23rd day of the month. Thirteen of 
those days had been dry, and the total quantity of rain recorded 
since March 31 had been not quite three-quarters of an inch! 
The chronicle of the past week is simple enough. On Thursday, 
the 16th, a slight depression showed itself over the Shetlan 
and then southwards to the mouth of the Elbe, where it 
remained till Saturday, when it disappeared. Our winds on the 
western side of its track turned to north-west, and the weather 
remained istently chilly, with frost on the grass in most. dis- 


to rise, and an anticyclone formed itself over the region stretch- 
ing from Averdeen to Trondhjem in Norway. The eflect of this 
distribution of pressure was to make our winds shift to the east, 
and in that quarter they have remained up to the present time. 
The prospects of Wednesday are for a probable increase of east 
wind. ‘The barometer over the Bay of Biscay has been falling 
steadily, and a depression seems to be endeavouring to approach 
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the west coast of France. Our winds at the entrance of the 
Channel have freshened, and a quarter of an inch of rain fell 
at Scilly on Tuesday. If any further evidence of the unseason- 
able character of the weather for April be required, it may be 
found in the fact that the thermometer has not reached 60° 
during the week at any British station except Jersey, where 61° 


was registered on Tuesday, Some of the days have been fairly | 


pleasant, in the sunshine at least. 


RACING. 


Te the past month a great many two-year-olds have run 
in public for the first time, while some of the two-year-old 
form which had been shown at Lincoln and Liverpool has been 
considerably qualified. The Duke of Portland’s Katherine II., the 
winner of the Brocklesby Stakes, has since then been beaten for 
the more valuable Portland Stakes at Leicester. That race was 
won by Mr. J. B. Legh’s Flyaway, a remarkably fine and well- 
shaped brown filly by Galopin out of Rookery, with plenty of bone 
and powerful quarters. She won by a length from Mr. Combe’s 
Petrovna, a lengthy but moderate-sized brown filly by Peter, and 
she, again, fini a couple of lengths in front of Katherine II. 
In the same race Mr. Maple’s Scarborough, the winner of the 
Molyneux Stakes at Liverpool, ran only fourth, after starting 
first favourite with odds laid on him. e Duke of Hamilton’s 
Bouthillier, who ran Scarborough to a head at Liverpool, won the 
Althorp Park Stakes at Northampton, and subsequently the Sud- 
bury Stakes of 1,000/. at Derby. He is a brown colt by Trappist 
out of a Glenelg mare, grandam by Lexington, and he is well- 
shaped and lengthy, although certain good judges consider 
him wanting in size and strength, and doubt whether he 
is likely to improve upon his present form, as he looks 
the sort of colt that matures early. The Excelsior Breeders’ Foal 
Stakes, at Lincoln, was won by Mr. Houldsworth’s Glenayes, a 
brown filly with a grey hind leg, by Galopin out of a Springfield 
mare. If everybody admitted that she had plenty of good points, 
some e thought her too short, and wanting in scope. The 
Brocklesby Stakes form was still further depreciated when Mr. 
Legh’s Butterscotch, who had run Katherine Ll. to a head for 
that race, ran only fourth to General Owen Williams’s Vanguard, 
a bay colt by Royal Hampton, for the Sandown Park Two- Year- 
Old Stakes. At Newmarket Craven Meeting, Mr. McCalmont’s 
Suspender, a big unfurnished bay colt by Muncaster, out of a 
mare descended from Melbourne, won on his first attempt in the 
race for the Fitzwilliam Stakes. Unfortunately this colt has few 
engagements. Another two-year-old race was won by Mr. Rose's 
dark bay filly by Galliard out of Penitent. With plenty of width 
over the hips'and good loins, she is rather narrow in front, and 
she is a fine mover if not very evenly made. Mr. Maple’s com- 
tly-built brown colt, Clarence, a winner both at Liverpool and 
icester, ran her to a length when giving her 12 lbs., and this 
week Clarence, with 10 lbs. extra, won the Zetland Stakes at 
York. A very nice two-year-old, Lord Alington’s Bach, a brown 
colt by Barcaldine out of a Hermit mare, won the Westminster 
Stakes at Epsom. A two-year-old that had only cost 70 guineas 
as a yearling won a race of 1,000/. at Sandown the roth of this 
month. His name was Euclid, and he was bought in after the 
race for 860 guineas. The difficulty of training two-year-olds 
during the late severe winter ought to prepare us for the reversal 
of a good deal of the spring form, and it is not impossible that 
some of the early winners may accomplish but little in the 
future. Thus far in the season it would be difficult to point out 
any particular two-year-old as undoubtedly superior to all its 
contem ies that have yet run in public. 
Among the three-year-olds, we a leading Derby favourite 
out at Newmarket in Lord Durbam’s chestnut colt, Peter Flower, 
who won the Biennial by a length from FitzSimon, to whom he 


was giving 7 lbs., Flodden Field, the first favourite, running third. 
The day before the race it had been stated in a leading sporting 
paper that Peter Flower had the previous week been beaten in a 


trial. Last autumn Flodden Field had been handicapped 3 lbs. 
below Peter Flower, so that it was probably on the report of the 
latter’s defeat in a trial that Flodden Field was now made first 
favourite. It was generally thought that Peter Flower carried a 
sony of flesh, and this may have been the case; but a round- 


led and well-ribbed colt of his stamp is apt to look | 


“fresher” than he really is. It was said that in the private 
trial Peter Flower had been beaten by Lord Zetland’s Friar 


Lubin, yet for the Craven Stakes Mr. — Grand Master, who — 


had finished fourth, a long way be Peter Flower, for the 
Biennial, ran within three-quarters of a of Friar Lubin, 
which appeared to show that the trial must have been all wrong. 
consequence of this was that Peter Flower, who had stood 
at 11 to 2 for the Two Thousand after the first reports of his 
private trial appeared, went mf bee 2 by end 
week. There were statements in papers, agai 
trial, in which the Two Thousand and 
Gouverneur, was said to have been beaten by the very mode- 
rate colt, Dare Devil; but it was thought probable that, 
if this story were true, Dare Devil must have been 
inte the trial, under a very light weight, simply to make 
running, and that Gouverneur was really tried with 
Révérend and Prétendant II., both of whom he was reported to 
heve beaten. A third trial, of which no secret whatever was made, 


= 


took place during the Craven week, when Orvieto, Alloway, and 
Springtime were galloped together, Orvieto winning easily from 
Alloway. As a rule, we pay little or no attention to _—- 
trials; those just mentioned, however, were matters such 
general ip that we make an exception in their favour. An 
outsider for the Derby, named St. David, who had been backed 


at 40 to 1, was beaten in a race at Bath on Tuesday, and went 
_ down immediately to 200 to 1. Before dismissing the subject 
| of the three-year-olds, we may observe that the Two Thousand 
' is, at least in anticipation, an unusually interesting race, and, 
| at the present date, quite as much may be said of the Derby. 
| Turning to the handicap form of the past four weeks, Silver 
_ Spur, the winner of the Ebor Handicap and the Great Yorkshire 
Stakes of last year, won the Queen’s Prize of 1,000/. at Kempton 
| Park on Easter Monday. This wiry little bay mare inherits not 
a little of her sire’s, Chippendale, staying powers. The Earl 
Spencer’s Plate at Northampton was won by Ratton, to whom 
Lactantius, the winner of last year, who ran second, could not 
ive 16lbs.; yet, after running six times without winning a race 
ast season, who could blame the handicapper for putting Ratton 
in so lightly? Prince Soltykoff won the Northamptonshire 
Stakes with his chestnut colt Lusignan, who won by six lengths 
under a light weight. The Rejected ran a great horse when he 
was only beaten for the Leicestershire Spring Handicap by a 
head when carrying 1ost. Ile was giving 4st. all but a pound, 
or 33 lbs. more than weight for age, to the winner, Court Deen’ 
an Irish three-year-old, who has the uncommon double King 
Tom cross within the third degree. Lusignan was made the 
favourite for the Metropolitan Stakes, on the strength of his 
victory in the Northamptonshire Stakes. He ran well for two 
miles, was then beaten, and came in only sixth. The race was won by 
the Duke of Beaufort’s Ragimunde, who had run a good third to 
Silver Spur at Kempton. He is a black three-year-old colt, by 
Petronel out of a Beadsman mare, grandam by Voltigeur. Wi 
plenty of bone and length, he has not got a a good 
middle-piece to please fastidious critics. ‘The City and Suburban 
fell to an outsider in Colonel North’s great, muscular, weight- 
carrying, and even, perhaps, slightly “coachey” bay horse, 
Nunthorpe, who was understood to have been purchased last 
year for 2,500/., and had not won a race since 1889. He had run 
third for the Lincolnshire Handicap, when he finished nearly four 
lengths behind Lord George at even weights; now, with 10 lbs. 
between them, Lord George only ran ninth. Perhaps the extra 
quarter of a mile may have been too much for the last-named 
horse. Under the respectable weight of 8 st. 4 lbs., Nunthorpe 
ran very well in winning by three lengths. As much as 25 to 1 
was laid against him at the start, for it was believed that his trainer, 
Sherwood, expected to win with L’Abbesse de Jouarre, who was 
giving Nunthorpe a stone, and was backed at 7 to1. If the betting 
represented the result of a home trial, some mistake must have 
been made; on the other hand, more than one owner connected 
with the stable is reported to have won largely over the race. 
Ragimunde, the winner of the Metropolitan, ran for the Sandown 
Handicap over a mile and seven furlongs. The first, favourite, 
however, was Houndsditch, the winner of last year’s Northum- 
berland Plate, who carried the heaviest weight in the race, and 
the second favourite was Kéve d'Or, the property of Ragimunde’s 
owner. Houndsditch ran second, and Ragimunde third, the 
winner being the hitherto not very celebrated four-year-old colt, 
Burnaby, who, with much the best of the weights, landed this 
nice stake of 9507. The Ksher Stakes, which last year were won 
Sainfoin, who won the Derby shortly afterwards, again 
fell to a three-year-old, in the Prince of Wales's Pierrette, a 
filly that won three races for him last season as a two- 
year-old. She now beat the first favourite, Mr. Abi 's 
Mortaigne, by a neck, although receiving 16 lbs. less than the allow- 
ance due to her for age and sex. It was a grand race, and Sabra 
finished only a neck behind Mortaigne. Pierrette, who was con- 
sidered rather light last season, has since then laid on a good deal 
of solid muscle. With regard to good looks, Mortaigne leaves 
little to be desired, and it is a pity that his performances belie 
them. The Crawfurd Plate at Newmarket was believed to be 
the good thing it proved for Mr. Warren de la Rue’s Dearest, 
who had not won a race since she had the amazing luck to win 
the Kempton Park Great Breeders’ Produce Stakes of more than 
6,000/, in 1889, when, after starting at 50 to 1, she beat Riviera 
| at 7 Ibs. and nineteen other two-year-olds. The Babraham Plate 
was won by a chestnut gelding now called St. Dunstan, but 
| better known to many le as The Saint, a name he bore when 
| he belonged to the late Sir J. T. Mackenzie, for whom he won 
two good races, the Kempton International Breeders’ Stakes and 


the Abbey Selling Stakes at Sandown, as a two- ld. The 
already twice-mentioned Lusignan made the running in the race 
under notice, and finished second. At Derby, Mr. J. Lowther’s 


good-looking, if somewhat small, chestnut horse, Workington, 
who had run third for the City and Suburban, won the Doveridge 
Handicap of 775/. easily by a length from Dearest, whom he was 
meeting at about weight for age and sex. Odds were laid on 
Houndsditch for the Great Northern Handicap, at York. Lord 
Penrhyn, however, beat him with Lericula, had shown = 
ing powers last season, as a two-year-old, and was purchased, at 
present owner, after winning selling race 

t November. 

The famous stallion, Sterling, the sire of Isonomy, Paradox, 
Enterprise, Enthusiast, Harvester, and other nee dy died, at 


the age of twenty-six, in March, end a few later the death 


| 
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was announced of his most celebrated son, Isonomy, who was 
sixteen, This horse was purchased as a sire for 9,000 guineas in 
1883. As he began by serving at 50 guineas, was gradually 
raised to 200 guineas, and just at last to 250 guineas, and was 
very heavily insured, he cannot have died in debt to his owner. 
It is highly satisfactory to reflect that his place is to be taken in 
the Duchess of Montrose’s stud farm by Tristan. If his son, Le 
Nord, was a disappointment to his backers last season, he had 
shown brilliant form as a two-year-old, and his daughter, Haute 
Saéne, was considered by most people one of the best two-year- 
olds of 1890. In the opinion of some good judges, Tristan is one 
of the best representatives of Hermit at the stud, and, as he is 
only thirteen, he ought yet to get plenty of stock in this 
country. His return from France is a matter of almost national 
importance in the racing world. It was stated last week by a 
writer, usually well-informed, that his price was 9,000/., and 
an offer of 15,0007. had been recently refused for Timothy, who 
is also by Hermit. Besides the two celebrated stallions, Sterling 
and Isonomy, a very famous mare has just died at Hampton 
Court in Quiver, the dam of Memoir, the winner of the Oaks and 
St. Leger of last season, as well as of a colt that was sold as a 
ling last summer for the enormous sum of Fy 500 guineas, and 
loss is a very serious one to the Royal Stu 


L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 


HOSE who were among the first to predict the success of 
L’Enfant Prodigue may not justly assume the airs of the 
happy prophet now that all the town is bent upon seeing the 
liant performance at the Prince ef Wales's Theatre; for their 
wisdom consists, after all, in prophesying after knowledge. They 
had seen, therefore they were convinced, and it may be confidentl 
added that many others shall see and all will be enchanted. 
There must be not a few, however, who were not inclined 
altogether to believe the report of the early playgoer, though in 
truth their scepticism need not make them ashamed. For the 
candid person cannot but admit that there was—we are com- 
led to the past tense—some sensible ground for incredulity. 
he musical play without words of MM. Michel Carré fils and 
M. André Wormser is almost primitive as to scope and plot, 
and is drama of slight structure. If represented in the usual way, 
such a piece would play out as @ comedietta in not more time 
than three-quarters of an hour. Played as it is, without a single 
word spoken or sung, it holds the attention enwrapt, unwearied, 
without cessation of interest, for some two hours, not one moment 
of which drags, so unheeded is the flight of time. Very few 
plays are there that we can recall which have so completely ful- 
the requirements of artistic representation. Not un- 
naturally the performance of L’Enfant Prodigue aroused a good 
deal of wonderment that by mere dumb show, as people say, 
or tomime, allied with sympathetic music, actors should 
uce so entrancing and impressing an effect. From this, the 
ular standpoint, the representation of L’Enfant Prodigue 
is properly regarded as astonishing. Yet we cannot too strongly 
deprecate “a foolish face of praise ” in this matter, or perfect] 
irrelevant inquiries as to the province of speech in the actor's 
art and the recreative virtue there may be in silence. We do 
not doubt that for many actors a stage of enforced silence might 
prove an excellent school for refinement by which they may be 
purged of many a gross excess. But it is by virtue of their act- 
, and as actors, that Mile. Jane May, M. , and the rest 
hold the audience as if by a magic spell, A very large, a very im- 
rtant part of the actor's art is absolutely voiceless, and, though 
inarticulate, is not less expressive than the trained voice. Some 
of the finest moments of the actor are silent moments. One very 
interesting matter is decidedly established by the clever actors in 
L’Enfant Prodigue. No one, of course, imagines that this com- 
y might not be yet more effective in a comedy of the first rank ; 
But in EP Bnfant igue, with speech forbidden, the attention 
of every spectator is concentrated on movements, facial ex- 
ion, and gestures of the actors, with a keenness that would 
be impossible to all but trained observers if there were the usual 
accompaniment of speech, with the effort of memory in “ following 
the dialogue.” The absence of speech intensifies the effect of the 
refinements and subtleties of acting; silence favours observation, 
and the actors are more favourably situated with regard to all in 
the audience. Admirable, for example, are the little devices by 
which M. Courtés, as the elder Pierrot, assists the discernment 
of the audience at a crisis, A lifted eyebrow, a wink, a shrug, 
these are his “asides,” and nothing could be more significant. 
Even in this silent play the actors have their silent moments. 
In that exquisite “newspaper” scene, in the first act, when the 
genial Pierrot has resumed the reading of his paper, and Madame 
takes up her needlework anew, their little stolen glances across 
the table, and her half-checked smile as the humour and daring of 
the paragraph grow upon her, are subtle and delicious touches of 
comedy. So, too, when the young ym ye plotting, you may 
read the whole process in the mobile and brilliant play of expres- 
sion in Mile. Jane May’s face, from the first inception to final 
resolve. But such examples could be multiplied, and there is no 
occasion to cite more. Never, indeed, throughout the three 


acts do we feel that speech could be any assistance to this admir- 


able company. 


In the humour and of which the play is com- 
pact, Mile. Jane Ma 77 less admirable Ady urtés 
and Mme. Schmidt. Her demeanour as the young Pierrot in the 
first act is aps somewhat too skittish, too impish and volatile, 
for a youth about to elope with a yo laundress. But, of 
course, this youth is Pierrot, a spoiled child, too, of his delightful 
parents, and we do not know at what the French boy ceases 
to be fondled on his mother’s lap. But Mlle. May reveals another 
Pierrot in the second act, when he has made a man of himself, and 
yet another Pierrot in the last act, and all three are marvellously 
fine presentations. We should hesitate to select this passage or 
that from so charming a study as especially worthy of praise, 
just as we must so hesitate in dealing with the Monsieur and 

e. Pierrot of M. Courtés and Mme. Schmidt, the spritely 
Phrynette of Mile. Zanfretta, or the inimitable and unutterable 
Baron of M, Louis Gouget. Pierrot’s declaration of love, when be- 
witched by the gay Phrynette, struck us as peculiarly happy. This 
is one of the genuine operatic situations of the play, as is the 
scene where Phrynette awaits the Baron, very much in the 
coquettish style of Filina in Mignon, and the orchestral accom- 
a to Mile. May’s acting adds not a little to the illusion. 

ull of suggestive pleasantry is the music when young Pierrot 
addresses a letter - his ett and by the mere action of 
writing expresses his pent-up fervour, passing from the all 
of the first page to ‘he presto of the Page the tell- 
ing pause that precedes the ludicrous flourish and solemnity 


| with which the superscription is added. Nor can we forget the 


sudden storm of his and desperation when ted 
with his innamorata’s bills, as long and as formidable as 
Leporello’s record of his master’s conquests, and the black horror 
expressed when he learns her determination to abandon him if 
he pays not. Nothing could be more masterly than Mile. Jane 
May’s vee | in this situation. The ion of it is astonishing 
for force and truth. As tothe Baron, the typical naughty baronet 
of our novelists who has suffered a comic, or French comedy 
change, Elia himself alone could do full justice to the infinite 
suggestiveness of M. Louis Gouget’s acting. 1t were sv tempting 
to overdo this part, and mar it with extravagance; and how 
exuberant, yet how delicate, is M. Gouget’s rendering! The 
mere skirts of farce are just touched in that tempestuous exit 
of the admirable Baron and the enterprising Phrynette. Your 
farcical-comedy folk would romp through the scenes, not without 
words—and noise. For M. Courtés and Mme. Schmidt the final 
triumph surely lies in the affecting last act. There is not, it 
seems to us, a jarring note in their acting here, not a point that 
fails, not a superfluous item in the eloquent show of grief and 
motherly love, or fatherly justice and compassion. “And all 
this without words!” the wondering modern exclaims. But, as 
has been hinted, the merit of it is not there. It lies in the 
acting. 


THE VAN OF PROGRESS. 


On Friday the Land Restoration Van commenced operations at Col- 

chester. It will be laden with leaflets for distribution among the 

try, and will be at the same time the carriage, home, and orm 

of the missionaries accompanying it. The vehicle is quite commodious, and 
there is sleeping accommodation for two.—Daily Paper.) 


2 ye a village green I saw a van, 
Empty and lone, its liberated horse 
Wandering, broken-kneed, amid the gorse, 
And, propt against the wheel, a dozing man. 
Both man and van were old, or so | deemed; 
Both, too, seen some and meseemed 
The horse itself was now no longer young. 
And, as I gazed on each, ee 
Thinking what they might teach 
ould we but seek it), thus my thought found tongue :— 
“God wot!” I “ye three!” 


Whereat, awakening from his semi-snooze, 

And peering at me as at one afar, 

That aged carle made answer, “ Right you are! 
No! we ain't much to boast of. That’s no noos. 
T ain’t a Dook ; Ae ain't got golden shoes ; 

Nor this ain't 'zackly a triumphant car.” 

“ Nay, in good sooth ‘tis not,” I smiling said, 
“ But yet methinks it lacks not room inside.” 
“Room? I believe you, guv’nor! Room!” he cried. 
“Tt is commojus, though no longer new, 
And thisher notice only says wot’s true, 
‘Sleepin’ accommodation here for two.’” 


“ What do you tell me? What? 
My worthy man,” exclaimed I, much i , 

“ And has this humble vehicle suppli 

Shelter by day and in the night-time rest 
To some wi a gipey and his brite ? 

Have they, or have they not, 

Made this their modest cot, 
Their nomad and untaxed abode, 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot?’ 
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the old man answered, “that be blowed ! 
iy y thisher van and its contents 
to them Land Restoration gents, 
And was took over from the ‘Ome Rule League.” 
Whereon, as is the way of garrulous eld, 
He launched, I listening not without fatigue, 
Upon the history of an enterprise, 
Which for a stricken hour his hearer held, 
But which I will attempt to summarize. 


It seems that, for a ’ 
The scheme worked hey and that an earnest pair 
Of Land Restorers roamed from place to place, 
Proclaiming high their mission —y 
That of restoring other people’s land 
To others yet, with equitable hand 
And just apportionment of each man’s share; 
Till by ill luck it chanced that one 
Of this devoted couple fell. 
His footsteps went astray, his goings on 
Were not what you would call respectable. 


And then that aged man, 
The driver of the van, 
Unwilling, as he put the case, to see 
(I quote his words, not knowing what they mean) 
His “ drivership redooced to nullity,” 
Was shutatdy forced to intervene. 
And ever since that day (the old man said) 
No progress had the vehicle made, 
Nor he himself had any peace at all ; 
All day would they abide 
On some green plot, the country road beside, 
While the loosed draught-horse strayed ; 
And, clamouring loud of “ purity” and “ fall,” 
And “ Nonconformist conscience ” clerical, 
The angry partisans would strive and chide, 
And call each other names till even-fall. 


Also he told that in the sacred night, 
Whose influences usually lull, 
The van which should accommodate the twain 
Seemed somehow more than full ; 
Strange sounds came forth of it, which read aright, 
Announced, he thought, the impact, all too plain, 
Of the shillelagh on the human skull. 
Meanwhile “ the blooming van” (his words were Greek 
To me, I own) must needs remain 
There where it stood, and had stood many a week. 


Much was I moved by that old man’s despair, 
And, as he tugged his collars, limp though large, 
With a dejected air, 
Much asked I him about his wheeléd charge, 
a And whether he did never look 
‘or some more thoroughly harmonious pai 
Than those said, 
Had “ blacked each other's eves, and took their ’ook ” ; 
But still he shook his head. 
And “’twouldn’t be no good,” he answered slow, 
“To get two blessed friendly blokes instead— 
Cos why? I don’t think now the oss would go.” 


REVIEWS. 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING.* 


er JOHN FALSTAFF was a wise as well as a witty man, 
though he mostly chose to exercise his wit at the expense 
of his wisdom. His knowledge of human nature was, indeed, 
something more than pottle-deep, and perhaps he never showed 
it more exquisitely than in the famous comment on his country- 
men :—“ It was alway yet the trick of the English nation, if they 
have a good thing to make it too common.” The man who said 
that was ass y not for an age only. It is the most absolute 
truth that ever came from mortal lips. 

Now, cricket is a good thing. We never knew but one man 
who denied that, and he perished miserably before his time. It 
is a great game, and it is something more than a game; it is a 
part of the Englishman’s heritage. Une can understand that indi- 
vidually it may be possible to have too much cricket. There are 
moments, one fancies, towards the close of a hot dry season 
(rare moments these, by our faith!) when the game must be 
almost as loathsome to our professional players as the honeycomb 
to the full soul; a good cricketer weary and stale is an unprofit- 
able sight for gods and men. Nor are we at all sure that the 
impetus given to the game (we quote from Our Cricketing Reporter 
passim) by these International Contests (as they are, perhaps, 
more prophetically than pertinently called) has Seon always an 
impetus in the right direction. It has too often taken the direc- 
tion of the gate, whence come ill-humours, jealousies, contentions, 
practisings (as the old diplomatists had it), and other things not 


* Cricket. By W. G. Grace. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. r8gr. 


convenient. But, considering the game apart from these local and 
accidental surroundings, considering it as a wholesome and manly 
exercise, as something even of a moral tonic (for it undoubted]: 
braces more than the muscles), cricket is one of those mm 
things which one would be loth to say can be made too common. 

But books about cricket are another matter, and we must 
frankly own that we think there were enough of them before this 
one was written. We cannot remember a tithe of them, but 
they must be verymany. Three stand out among the crowd; 
The Cricket-Field, by the Rev. Mr. Pycroft, the idol of our 
youth, if not the most blessed memory of our ; Felix on the 
Bat, with its admirable illustrations; and the volume on Cricket 
in the Badminton Library. The last, though unequal, and on 
one side curiously incomplete, can boast, in the contributions of 
Mr. Allan Steel, perhaps the best things yet written on any 
game, and written in the best way. Lis chapter on a 
as good literature as it is good cricket. We do not believe 
much is ever to be learned about a game from a book (we mean, 
of course, on its practical side); of bowling especially we may 
say, making free with the words of Master Izaak Walton, “ Now, 
for the Art of catching wickets—that is to say, How to make a 
man that was none to be a Bowler by a book, he that undertakes 
it shall undertake a harder task, &c.” But if the thing was to 
be done, we believe Mr. Steel to be the man who has done it. 
At all events, in these three books lies all that is to be learned of 
the history and practice of cricket. For surely now the game 
must have reached the final stage of its development. It is hard 
to see what new rules can be devised by the most ingenious 
reformer. The rule of Leg-Before-Wicket might perhaps be 
advan usly simplified ; but in no other direction should any 
change be necessary. The County Cricket Council has been 
adjourned sine die, thanks to Mr. Webbe, who is always on the 
side of good cricket and good sense. The idle question of the 
County Championship will, no doubt, continue to occupy the 
sporting newspapers, but is not likely to much vex the minds 
of players. Sir Edward Watkin may give trouble; for, now 
that the Marylebone Club have sold their birthright for a 
mess of extremely problematical pottage, it is impossible to sa. 
what that enterprising person may not next do. But, tho 
he and his stokers and pokers may drive the game from Lord’s 
Ground, he is not likely to effect any radical change in its con- 
stitution, even with Sir Henry James and the Committee to back 
him up. Time will, of course, add fresh chapters to the records 
of the game; new suns will rise and shine and set, great deeds 
will still be done, and men who have exchanged the bat for the 
brassey will, like the Languid Maid, 

Mourn o’er the difference of now and then, 


till the day when the last over is called and the last stum 
drawn. But the real history of the game is practically bwon 4 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald seems, indeed, at first sight to have made 
some discoveries. Commenting in his History of Pickwick on the 
humours of the great match between All Muggleton and Dingley 
Dell, he is struck by the curious fact that “there were two 
bowlers, one for each wicket, which we may sup was the 
custom at the time.” But a little reflection will show that the 
custom has not really altered. On cricket, if not on cricketers, 
evolution has done its work. The best proof of this is that 
Dr. Grace has really nothing to add to his predecessors, himself 
included. For it is not as though he had hitherto refrained. 
Were this so, and were the literature of cricket even larger than 
it is, he might fairly cry with the blessed Glendoveer, “Tis mine 
to speak and yours to hear.” He would have a right to speak on 
a game with which his name has become inseparably associated 
in the minds of Englishmen in all parts of the world; and it is a 
right which all would cordially grant him. But he has not re- 
frained. He has written often and written well—in the Bad- 
minton book, for example, and in others, He has, indeed, never 
matched Mr. Steel; it is enough for one man to be supreme in 
one thing. But his remarks on the practice of the game have 
always been sensible, and sometimes amusing, and his advice, of 
course, invariably to the point. He can say no more, because 
there is no more to be said. If we turn to the chapters in 
the present volume on Bowling, Batting, and Fielding, we find 
no one new thing in them. We could find one only at the 
expense of the pupil ; and that, with such a teacher, of course 
we do not find. There are but two ways of playing cricket 
—a right and a wrong way. When they have once been 
clearly distinguished, the tale is told. They have been so dis- 
tinguished, not once, nor twice, but times without end; and few 
have more usefully helped to make the distinction clear than Dr. 
Grace, long before he and his friend Mr. Methven Brownlee laid 
their valiant heads together to make this book. It is the same 
with the historical chapter. We could have undertaken to read 
it off before opening the volume. They are all here, the old 
familiar figures; the pretty fellow Her, and the love-sick gentle- 
man who wished that his eyes had been beaten out of his head 
with acricket-ball, and the careless gentleman who wrote cricket 
for quoits; the man who killed a swallow with a ball, and the 
man who trained his sheep-dog to field; Lumpy Stevens and 
Silver Billy, Lord Winchilsea and Lord Frederick Beauclerk, 
Budd, Osbaldeston, Ward, Fuller Pilch, Alfred Mynn, Brown, 
who bowled a ball through a coat and killed a dog on the other 
side of it, and Willes, who discovered round-arm bowling from 
ractising with his sister in a barn. We know them all, and 
ve loved them well these thirty years. 
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But though the book, as a history and exposition of the game 
of cricket, is superfluous, its personal confidences are sure to 
lease many readers. In these days of “the human document,” 
cricketers should be more meee y than cricket. Dr. Grace 
has something to say about most of the distinguished players he 
has met during his career, and very much to say about himself. 
We read how he learned to play cricket and how long and 
successfully he has played it. We have the history of nearly all 
his great triumphs, nor does he always shrink from recording his 
few discomfitures. The month of August in the year 1876 was 
his apogee, when he scored 1,278 runs in ten innings, includin 
344 against Kent for the M. C. C., at Canterbury, on the 11 
and 12th, 177 on the 14th against Nottinghamshire for his 
county at Cheltenham, and 318 (mot out) on the 17th and 18th 
inst Yorkshire, also for his county and on the same ground, 
; of the Doctor's readers will doubtless think it a finer feat 
to have scored 839 runs within a week than to have written a 
poem (in about the same time) of which 10,000 copies were sold 
in a single day. But perbaps his most memorable achievement 
was done in 1866, when he was only in his nineteenth year; he 
scored 224 (not out) for England against Surrey, and then went 
down next morning to the Crystal Palace and won the Hurdle- 
race at the National Olympian Association Meeting, covering a 
quarter of a mile over twenty hurdles in 1 min. 20 sec. Quite a 
case of “ fishin’ as well as ’untin’!” Like all really great men, 
Dr. Grace is troubled with no false modesty. ‘My perform- 
ances in the years 1867, 1874, 1875, and 1877 might be classed 
with first-class professional bowling.” Professional bowling can 
hardly have been at its best in those years; but that is un- 
doubtedly the proper style for autobiography. For one who 
has seen and known so many varieties of men, Dr. Grace has 
but a scanty fund of stories, or perhaps he thinks them be- 
neath the dignity and seriousness of the game. Of the few he 
tells he has not always chosen the best version. When Clarke's 
All England Eleven was playing a match in Cornwall, a man 
fielding at long-on flushed a covey of pee So Dr. Grace; 
but there is another and far better reading of this story. 
Southerton, one of the best slow bowlers of his day, was once 
engaged to play for a village team in some curious and remote 
part of the cricketing world. On his return to civilization he was 
questioned on his experiences. “It was a queer wicket,” he said. 
“T’d bowled a couple of overs, and got a couple of wickets. The 
first ball of the third over was a precious short one, and I’m blest 
if it didn’t flush a covey of partridges.” With this contribution 
to the next edition of his book we take our leave of Dr. Grace. 
When next we meet him (as we trust to do before long) there 
will be a bat, we hope, in his hand; ‘tis an implement he wields 
better than a pen, | 


NOVELS.* 


O* the four novels which chance has thrown together for criti- 
cism in one article, it is only the first on the list, His Cousin 
Adair, that has much power to interest the reader. In more 
exciting company this might be condemned as tame, and more 
exclusively feminine than a book should be; but, whatever its 
faults, it is better than its three fellows. To begin with, Miss 
Gordon Roy shows considerable power of character-drawing 
—of female character-drawing, that is, for her men are no more 
substantial creations than they are in the pages of most of 
her sex. Then she is clever in indicating and distinguishing 
between various kinds of shallowness and worldliness, while 
managing to keep her portraits free from exaggeration. Her 
heroine, the “ Adair” of the title, though quite a possible, and 
certainly an attractive, woman, is too much the conventional foil 
to her sister Agnes and her cousin Isabel. Her ways are always 
ways of pleasantness to read about; but they are likewise 
very familiar ways to the modern student of novels. She 
is the fair, large, helpful damsel, at once despised and 
leaned on by her kindred, but gaining universal admiration 
from the outside world. Her probation is in this instance longer 
than usual, and her trials a shade more severe; but in the end 
we know she will be made happy. The picture of her worldly 
sister Agnes, who marries an elderly manufacturer for his money, 
yet stipulates that he shall likewise marry her family, and espe- 
cially = mother, into the bargain, is very true to life. There is, 
too, a touch of real power in the description of the feelings of the 
actress who discovers, in the midst of acting her favourite death- 
scene, that she has seized the wrong bottle, and given herself an 
overdose of the strong narcotic she was in the habit of using 
rivately, The audience, of course, doubt nothing till it is too 

te, and the lethargy comes upon her too swiftly for her to make 
them understand. ‘Those acquainted with the Border country— 
which Miss Gordon Roy evidently knows and loves—will be a 
little puzzled by her geography. The Earlstoun family (Adair’s 
mother and uncle) live in Rule Water, yet Galashiels, under the 
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thin disguise of Muirshiels, is their station on the main line, and 
within a drive, though rather a long one, from their respective 
homes. Now the nearest | town to the Rule Water between 
Teviotdale and Liddesdale is Hawick, and it hardly seems likely 
that there should be a second Rule Water so very near the first.. 
If the name is fictitious, it would have been wiser to have adopted 
something else. It is a pity that the book is so long; for the 
7 does not bear it, and the result is only weariness to the 
reader; yet the author has certain gifts of style and narrative 
which may enable her to succeed in a more unpretending form.. 
When will novelists learn the wisdom of leaving their readers 
a for more, instead of groaning over already having had too. 
muc 

To Save Himself is in parts so eccentric that it is almost like 
a nightmare. A yourg man named Hugh St. Ambert, on the eve 
of joining his regiment in India, sees a girl, Kate ane OF 
name, in the act of jumping over the Thames Embankment. He 
rescues her, places her in safety with an old servant, finds that. 
she is a clergyman’s daughter, and has exhausted all her money,. 
and likewise that she is very pretty, and decides to —“~ her,. 
and to pass her off as his sister on a lady in the Isle of Wight,. 
who consents to keep her and educate her while he is in India. 
We are naturally inclined to look on this young gentleman as a 
knight-errant of the first water, and to pity him as the victim of 
circumstances when it is hinted that his honour demands a pro- 
— of marriage to a young lady with whom he has been flirting 

uring the Indian season. It may be thought that it does not 
take very long to say “ Will you marry me?” but Captain St. 
Ambert had only got as far as “Do you think you could —?” 
when a telegram is put into his hand announcing that he has 
succeeded to a peerage, and without stopping to finish his sen- 
tence, he takes his departure for England. The author cannot 
too often remind his readers of the fact that Captain St. Ambert 
had never got on with his mother; that he had never cared for 
her, nor she for him, yet after starting so well on his career of 
knight-errantry, he allows her to influence his whole life. She 
wishes him to make a “good” marriage, so he never completes 
his half-uttered proposal in India, rn gh oth astounded by the 
beauty and charm of Kate Enderby, he suggests that she shall 
drop the title of sister and become his wife, he surrounds the- 
erg ap | with secrecy—“ he simply dare not face” his mother. 
What is the use of being rich, and a viscount, and thirty-three, 
and your own master, if you cannot marry whom you like, 
especially if your wife is beautiful, good, and a lady? Yet 
Captain Deny asks us to believe that, from abject fear of an un- 
loved and powerless mother, Lord Cardstone (late St. Ambert} 
exposed his wife, whom he adored, to the ill-natured comments 
of his neighbours, and kept her out of her rightful position. But 
weak as all this is, it is nothing to Captain Bray’s conception of 
the criminal law of England. Cardstone receives a letter from 
his wife saying that she had determined to announce her 
marriage without a | further regard to his feelings. He goes 
down to her country house, and while walking up the path hears: 
a splash and a scream, and sees a skirt disappearing round the 
bushes. He rushes to the river to pull out the body of his child, 
which by this time is drowned, and calling a policeman gives his 
wife in charge as having murdered the boy to revenge herself om 
her husband (vol. ii. p. 7). Having done so, he walks away and’ 
troubles himself no more about the matter. This, and a handker- 
chief without a mark, which is found in the bushes, is all the 
evidence for the prosecution, yet it is quite enough for Kate 
St. Ambert to be committed for trial and narrowly escape 
hanging. Truly, if Captain Bray were the interpreter of the law, 
we should all of us go about with our lives in our hands! 

Very little more can be said in praise of Miss Galton’s novel of 
La Fenton, which, be it remarked, does not refer toa prima donna, 
but to a village and estate in Herefordshire, which is always 
spoken of in inverted commas. Half the scene passes in England, 
and the other half at Palermo, which gives scope for a great deal 
of word-painting. —s plays a large part in the story, and 
not only material kissing, but metaphorical kissing too. In vol. i. 
p- 85 the moonlight kissed Stella’s graceful arms; in p. 95. 
the moonlight rained soft kisses on the perfumed flowers; in 
P. 106 the sun kissed the earth for three whole months—a very 
ong kiss, indeed; in p. 175 Stella compares herself to the little 
pink shells that lie high up on the shore, and never know what it 
is to feel the soft kisses of the pearly foam; while in p. 195 it is 
recorded of her that all the kisses she had been given were such 
as the moonbeams press on the sleeping flowers. It must, indeed, 
have been a change for a damsel of this ethereally poetic turn of 
mind to leave Palermo for the fogs of England, and the society of 
a guardian who is vaguely suspected of having murdered his 
uncle in a remote village in Spain for the sake of the property. 
In reality the old man has only been conveyed, unseen, several 
hundreds of miles under the influence of strong narcotics, and 
has been kept imprisoned for two years in a secret room of La 
Fenton. It would be interesting to know whether the dark 
hints thrown out by the wicked guardian as to the mysterious- 
fate awaiting Stella in the event of her declining to marry her 
cousin referred to her absolute murder, or merely to her seclusion 
during his Majesty’s pleasure in some other remote apartment. 
Any how, Miss Galton has given us the proper setting for all 
these horrors. There is a door behind the arras, and long bony 
fingers, and a hag, and fearful visions, while outside there is the 
usual Jove-lorn village girl, ready to frustrate the plot, directly 
her lover, Robert 1, shows signs of obeying his fathers - 
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behest and marrying Stella. Poor Stella must have been badly 
off indeed for excitement, when she took so much pleasure in 
the society of her cousin Robin, who is, by the way, entirely 
distinct from his elder brother Robert. Robin was a delicate 
boy of eleven, but he seems to have been gifted with a most 

smodic mind. In vol. i. p. 234 we find him listening with 
msm toa story of Stella’s about a prince and a maiden who 
ived “where the pink shells glisten from the sea’s kisses,” 
and inquiring if they married and lived happily for ever after. 
In vol. ii. p. 26 he tells his sister, in answer to her question as 
to why girls must marry, that “ there is no law about it, but she 
had better take Sir Frederic.” In p. 62 he is listening to 
another dream of Stella’s about a knight, and asking “ if he was 
dressed in white like Lohengrin, and had a swan,” while 
in p. 100 he congratulates his sister on her engagement, and 
inquires if her fiancé will put her “before the pheasants and 
before his horses.” It will be seen that Robin’s phases recur as 
regularly as those of Archibald Malmaison. Except “ fine 
writing” and gushing descriptions of love and scenery, of which 
there are enough and to spare, the book contains little. The 
story is jerky and absurd, the style confused, and the characters 
conventional. We close its pages without a pang. 

Two thick, closely-printed volumes form the dreary length of 
The Richest Merchant in Rotterdam. Elaborate plots form the 
sole object and interest of the tale, and, as they are invented by 
an old merchant for the purpose of ultimately marrying a girl 
who is fourteen when we make her acquaintance, and of removing 
her boy-lover out of the way by means of a false accusation, they 
fail to carry conviction to the mind of the reader. Why will men 
and women without any literary faculty persist in writing 
novels ? 


JENNY LIND.* 


HE only fault to be found with this entertaining and in 
many ways instructive book is that its authors, Messrs. 
Henry Scott Holland and W. 8S. Rockstro, are evidently of 
opinion that their heroine was something more than a mere 
mortal. We should be the last to wish to see the popular idea 
of Mme. Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt’s fine qualities the least degree 
dimmed, but we confess we should have preferred that ber 
latest biographers had dealt with her as being just a trifle less 
akin to the angels. This extravagant and incessant laudation of 
even the most trivial incidents, sayings, and doings of a lady who, 
after all, never posed as a saint, ends by exasperating the reader, 
and we are sure Mme. Lind herself would have preferred a less 
transcendental account of her life, both as artist and woman. 
Barring this serious defect these two bulky volumes are very read- 
able and amusing, and, moreover, contain many remarks of great 
value to musicians. No singer ever created such a furore as 
Jenny Lind, and, strange to say, the enthusiasm she won in this 
— _—_ from those who heard and saw her to those who 
never the remotest chance of doing either the one or the 
other. From 1847 to 1856 the whole kingdom went literally 
mad over this phenomenal prima donna. In the remotest cottages 
her portrait was treasured, articles of dress and even of furniture 
were called after her. Countless children were christened by her 
name, and she was the godmother of innumerable waltzes, polkas, 
and quadrilles—and all this happened at a time when the operatic 
stage was at its zenith, and Grisi, Persiani, Bosio, Frezzolini, 
Castelan, Cruvelli, Alboni, and Sontag were appearing every night 
at one or the other of the two Opera Houses, Mlle. Lind eclipsed 
them all in popularity, The reason for all this excitement is 
not difficult to discover. Jenny Lind had a voice of extraordinary 
compass, especially beautiful in the upper register, which was 
of lark-like sweetness. The middle register was weak, and 
although the voice had not been judiciously trained from the 
beginning, MMe. Lind sang with genuine inspiration. She was, 
moreover, an excellent actress, having been upon the stage since 
she was ten years of age. Her popularity, however, was apart 
from her artistic merits, and was chiefly due to her strong indi- 
viduality. She was known to be a staunch Protestant, a fact 
much in her favour at a period of Popish riots. Soon after she 
drifted into the society of the highest representatives of the reli- 
gious world of that now rather remote e A bishop offered 
er hospitality, and not a few clergymen mentioned her in their 
sermons, Tlie religious papers condescended even to publish her 
portrait. Then, again, her name was an easy one for the people 
to pronounce and remember—it was almost, if not quite, English 
enny, or Jimny, Lind. She was naturally benevolent, and 
always willing to lend her services to concerts organized for 
benevolent pu , and thereby realized for our hospitals in a 
few years very large sums of money. 

The stage in those days was not held in the esteem it commands 
now, and the majority, especially in the middle classes, looked 
upon theatres as so many temples of Satan. The reputation of 

e. Lind was such, that she was deemed so great and 
favourable an exception to the rule that people went to hear 
her at the opera who would otherwise never have darkened its 
doors. She was not at all pretty, merely interesting, but her face 
veneers great expression, and when singing such pathetic airs 
as “ Ah non credea” tears would be seen rolling down her cheeks ; 
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and she was always able to convey her emotion to the audience. 
Mendelssohn was particularly struck by the fervour of her sing- 
ing of sacred music, and is said to have had her always before 
him when composing the Elijah. He certainly introduced into 
the remarkable phrase “ Hear ye, Israel” the high F expressly to suit 
her voice. On May 10, 1847, Jenny Lind made her début in ’ 
land at Her Majesty’s Theatre as Alice in Robert le Diable. e 
house was packed, and among the audience were the Queen and 
the Prince Consort. The exquisite tones of the newprima donna’s 
high notes filled everybody with delight, but her chief triumph was 
pe river in the simple romance “ Quand j’ai quitté la Normandie,” 
in which she introduced a marvellous and very peculiar shake, sotto 
voce, almost ventriloquial in its effect. She was rapturously 
applauded, and recalled again and again before the curtain. But 
the furore of the first night was destined to be speedily eclipsed 
by the positive delirium which attended her performance of 
Amina in La Sonnambula, a part exactly suited to her, which 
has, perhaps, never been better or more pathetically sung and 
acted. London was thrown completely off its balance. Scenes 
were enacted outside and inside of Her Majesty’s Theatre every 
time she sang which did not reflect very creditably on our repu- 
tation for good manners. The wildest rush was made for places; 
and in the struggle ladies fainted, men forgot their chivalry, and, 
on the second occasion of Jenny Lind’s appearing in her very 
popular part of Maria in Za Figla del Reggimento, many people 
were pushed into the stalls with their money still in their hands, 
and not a few ladies were obliged to sit throughout the evening 
on the “arms” of the stalls, not to mention the knees of their 
occupants. 

These unheard of proceedings naturally served to increase the 
“Lind fever,” as it was called, and when countless anecdotes 
of her affability and generosity flooded the papers, her popularity 
knew no bounds. The Queen went many times to hear her, and 
at Her Majesty's express desire Norma was selected for the State 
visit to the opera of June 15, 1847. However, even the most 
ardent admirers of the “Swedish Nightingale” refused to endorse 
the verdict of the Germans as to the merits of Mlle. Lind’s 
Druidess. Mme. Grisi was still in her prime, and her magnificent 
performance of the part was the accepted one, and Mile. Lind, 
after two subsequent appearances in this character, relinquished 
it to the illustrious Italian lady, who, preserving the traditions of 
Mme. Pasta, for whom Bellini composed this opera, in due time 
transmitted them to Mlle. Tietjens. 

Some good critics preferred Mlle. Lind in Oratorio, and when 
in the course of time she left the stage for ever, she found in the 
cathedrals and concert-halls ample compensation for whatever 
glory she lost by abandoning her operatic career. On May Io, 
1849, she took leave of the stage in the character she had selected 
for her début, Alice, in Meyerbeer's Robert le Diable. Having 
made her first appearance in opera at Stockholm at a very early age, 
she had by the time she had reached her twenty-ninth year 
appeared in 30 operas and 677 times. 

he first volume of this work contains much that is interesting 
concerning Jenny Lind’s early life. Even when only eight years 
of age she exhibited strong dramatic and musical talent. As 
she herself often said, “ Asa child I sang at every step I took 
and every jump of my feet.” The following is a pretty picture 
of her childhood :— 


Her favourite seat with her cat was in the window of the steward’s 
rooms, which look out on the lively street leading up to the Church of 
St. Jacob’s, and there she sat and sang to it; and the people passing in 
the street used to hear and wonder, and amongst others the maid of a 
Mliec. Lundberg, a dancer at the Royal Opera House; and the maid told 
her mistress that she had never heard such beautiful singing as this little 
girl sang to her cat. Mlle. Lundberg thereupon found out whoshe was, and 
sent to ask her mother, who scems to have been in Stockholm at the time, to 
bring her to sing to her. And when she heard her sing she said, “ The 
child is a genius; you must have ber educated for the stage.” But Jenny’s 
mother, as well as her grandmother, had an old-fashioned prejudice 
against the stage ; and she would not hear of this. “Then you must, at 
any rate, have her taught singing,” said Mile. Lundberg ; and the mother 
was persuaded, in this way, to accept a letter of introduction to Herr 
Croelius, Court Secretary and Singing Master at the Royal Theatre. Off 
with the letter they started ; but as they went up the broad steps of the 
Opera House the mother was again troubied by her doubts and repugnance. 
She, no doubt, had all the inherited dislike of the burgher families to the 
dramatic life. But little Jenny ‘eagerly urged her to igo on; and they 
entered the room where Croelius sat. And the child sang him somethi 
out of an opera composed by Winter. Croelius was moved to tears, an 
said that he must take her in to Count Puke, the head of the Royal 
Theatre, and tell him what a treasure he had found. And they went at 
once; and Count Puke’s first question was, “How old is she?” and 
Croelius answered, “* Nine years old.” “ Nine !'’ exclaimed the Count, “ but 
this is not acréche. It is the King’s Theatre!” And he would not look 
at her, she being, moreover, at that time what she herself calls “a small, 
ugly, broad-nosed, shy, gauche, under-grown girl!” “ Well,”’ said Croelius, 
‘if the Count will not hear her, then I will teach her gratuitously myself, 
and she will one day astonish you!” Then Count Puke consented to hear 
her sing ; and when she sang he too was moved to tears, and from that 
moment she was accepted, and was taken and taught to sing, and educated 
and brought up at the Government expense. 


Her tour of America under the management of Mr. T. P. Barnum - 
is not described at any length in these volumes. It was im- 
mensely prosperous, and Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt was never 
tired of relating her numerous adventures in America as it was 
in the days of Mark Tapley. Messrs. Holland and Rockstro 
have not much to tell us either of her later years, of her long 
and happy union with Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, of her last appear- 
ances in be aod or of her quiet and interesting career as a well- 
known London hostess, and as a recluse in the Malvern Hills, 
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by ecg pe the last months of her life with her husband, 
children, and grandchildren. 
The appendix to the second volume contains facsimiles of the 
eadenze and other changes she introduced into her most famous 
ic arias. It is satisfactory to note that, although she some- 
times altered the key to suit her voice, she took very few liberties 
with the text. Rossini need never to have asked Jenny Lind, as 
he did Patti, ““ Who was the composer of ‘ Una Voce fa’P” 
for the changes she made in this us aria are cotselieaiy few, 
and in the best taste. 


DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS,* 


pD*: JAPP’S promised De Quincey Memorials have appeared 
in two volumes, and are to be followed by The Posthumous 
Works of Thomas De Quincey in two volumes at least. We are 
afraid that for the present the new matter will to some extent 
further complicate the study of De Quincey, in the same way as, 
if not in a worse than, that in which the study of his friend, or 
enemy, Carlyle has been complicated. The course through which 
a commencing De Quinceyan must now go consists at the very 
least of (1) the fourteen volumes of Professor Masson’s edition ; (2) 
the sixteen volumes of the older edition, inasmuch as Mr. Masson has 
taken on himself to re-edit De Quincey’s redaction here and there ; 
(3) the two volumes of Mr. Hogg’s Uncollected Writings of De 
Quincey ; (4) the two (at least) forthcoming volumes of Dr. Japp’s 
Posthumous Works of De Quincey; (5) Dr. Japp’s former Memoir ; 
(6) Dr. Japp’s present Memorials. This total of thirty-seven 
volumes, containing much duplication and repetition, must be 
mastered in order to have a complete presentation of the mere 
works, including letters, while the life must be pieced together 
from these and other sources. We admit in the fullest manner 
that no single person is to be blamed for this; but it is certainly 
unfortunate, and it is a misfortune whichis constantly repeating 
itself nowadays. The case of Carlyle to which we have just re- 
ferred is fl t and notorious ; that of Longfellow, though less 
in magnitude, was even greater in gratuitous naughtiness ; and 
Wwe are not quite certain that the recent publication of Scott’s 
Diary, interesting as it was, was not also something of a case in 
point. At any rate, and not to divagate too much, we may say 
that the prospect of a complete “ Life and Writings of De Quincey ” 
in one digested and final shape is as distant as ever. 

The present addition, however, is in itself interesting and 
welcome. Whether it will be made more interesting or more 
welcome to the general reader by the undercurrent of polemic 
with “arecent writer” (sometimes named and sometimes thus 
alluded to) which, though the book was, we are told, “ actually 
finished some time before his article appeared,” actually pervades 
both volumes, is a question upon which we need give no opinion. 
The recent writer would probably, if he said anything about the 
matter, say, “This is what comes of admiring a man critically 
instead of swallowing him or refusing him whole.” All that 
we think it necessary to say of a controversy which can have 
very little interest for the public, and which is here persevered 
in on one side long after the other has publicly disclaimed all in- 
tention of offence and explained his meaning, is that some by no 
means uninteresting specimens are here given of those letters 
from Lord Sligo which De Quincey found useful in his negotia- 
tions with the Jews, and that in many of the other letters corro- 
borations of details in the Confessions and the Autobiography are 
to befound. These letters, when the life of De Quincey comes to 
be really written (and, with apologies to Dr. Japp, we must 
say that this has not been done yet), will forma most valuable 
check to the Autobiography and the Confessions ; and indeed, with 
the other documents given here and in the Memoirs, will enable a 
much more solid and coherent story of at least parts of that life 
to be given than is at present in existence. The story will be 
by no means devoid of interest, and, if lacking the fata morgana 
colours and texture of De Quincey’s own structure, will differ 
very much less from it than has been very generally and vei 
excusably thought in the absence of the evidence now puodasell 
It should also be added that almost all the new evidence (the 
chief exception will be noted presently) is distinctly to De 
Quincey’s credit. That some of it even increases our idea of 
his hopeless incapacity of dealing with money matters is of 
very small importance, for the fact was known before, If 
he drove Wilson nearly to distraction by drawing bills upon 
him, it must be remembered that he had earlier come to 
Wilson’s assistance most generously out of his own very small 
means—how small they were this book first clearly demonstrates. 
He applied in vain to Coleridge for some repayment of his own 
lavish bounty to that great but painfully slippery person, and we 
are sorry to say that, both in Coleridge’s reply and in earlier 
letters of his, there is not a little of that unctuosity and cant 
which so surprisingly and unpleasantly veined and blotted the 
magnificent Estesian genius. In the Wordsworthian correspond- 
ence (where Dorothy, as usual, plays the part of angel), the 
same untiring willingness of De Quincey to spend, and be spent, 
for his friends appears, and appears, we are again sorry to add, to 
have met with a return, dissimilar in detail, but not wholly 
unlike in general result. The numerous letters from brothers and 
sisters (it is observable that, after very early years, there are 
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comparatively few letters of De Quincey’s own) are seldom other- 
wise than readable in themselves and interesting as revealing the 
peculiarities of the family, which were strong and, on the whole, 
pretty uniform. De Quincey’s statement of his own pecuniary 
affairs, when things took their worst turn after his marriage, 
is given in full here, appears to be, in general points, in 
putable, and excites simple astonishment at the small sum on 
which he had lived so long, acquired such a library, and in at 
least one, if not in several, instances behaved with such royal 
amp The three hundred pounds given to Coleridge was 

fteen per cent. of his entire fortune at the time; he spent 
half the rest on books, and it is only wonderful that the remainder 
should have lasted him aa long as it did. 

At the same time, the greatest and most unexpected revelation 

of the book does not concern De Quincey directly, and as it 
concerns him indirectly is not wholly to his credit. As students of 
him know, the account he gives of his mother is anything but 
favourable, and his biographers and critics have been more dis- 
one to follow him here than almost anywhere. The abundant 
etters given from “ E. Quincey” (as she most often signs her- 
self, though she is credited with that assumption or resump- 
tion of the “De” over which a very unnecessary fuss has been 
made) not only fail to bear this out, but go very far indeed to 
establish a viewpoint as opposite as met “Te is true that 
there are here, we think, no letters bearing on the point which 
so puzzled De Quincey, that his portion should have not in the 
least increased during a fourteen years’ minority; nor are there 
many which throw a real light on the strange conduct of his 
mother and guardians to him between the flight from Manchester 
and the matriculation at Oxford. There are some, however, and 
those are many, dating just before the flight and just after the 
settlement. We really do not see how any one reading these 
can possibly blame Mrs. De Quincey any longer, either on the 
score of want of affection or on that of want of care, in regard to 
the transactions with which they deal, though some with which 
they do not deal still remain mysterious. That De Quineey was 
intractable and full of megrims was always clear—he had in 
some way brought his Manchester tribulation upon himself b 
refusing to go to Eton, because Lord Westport and Dominic 
Browne had told him ingenious schoolboy shaves about horrid 
tortures inflicted under Henry’s holy shade upon newcomers. But 
it had always been thought, on his own authority, that his mother 
had lacked tenderness und forethought. She may have done so; 
but there are very few signs of it in these letters. Indeed, the 
further one goes the more sorry one is for the poor woman, de- 
spite her evangelical follies, and in later years her headlong and” 
very uncharitable judgments of the state of the nation. Her 
family—at least the male part of it—was emphatically a 
“handful.” How Thomas conducted his worldly and monetary 
affairs we know ; he has told us (ina way fully developed and 
corroborated here) of the adventures of the sca “ Pink,” 
or Richard, the second brother. Henry, the youngest, exhi- 
bited the family tendency to rely upon Providence by marrying 
a ship-captain’s daughter of Minehead, who disdained to wear 
muslin gowns and had not a penny, furnishing a house under 
the impression that his uncle would pay for it, and generally de- 
clining to take any further steps t these imperfect ones in 
the direction of gaining a livelihood. She seems to have made 
all of them constant, or frequent, allowances out of her own b 
no means very large income. Her expressions here as to Thomas's 
marriage—towards which certainly a cruel mother might have 
shewed the same disapproval as did that stickler for etiquette and 
aristocratic refusal to derogate, Mr. William Wordsworth, poet, 
moralist, and distributor of stamps—are very kind, and, from first 
to last, her language is warmly affectionate. He is “‘ my dear, very 
dear Thomas”; she is “ most truly, in every sense, as well as most 
tenderly, his affectionate mother,” and so forth. Of course it is quite 
true that relations who get on together very ill when they are 
together, often write affectionately enough. But only the sup- 
position of a practically impossible whimsicality, or ah isy 
still more, impossible, can, after the perusal of these letters, 
support the belief that Mrs. De Quincey was novercal rather than 
maternal in her treatment of her son as far as intention went. 
His guardians, on the other hand, still seem to have been really 
blamable. 

Of the minor details of the book, which are fairly abundant, 
but which are sadly in need of an index, or, at the very least, of 
much more detailed contents to render them discoverable, the 
identification of the “G” of the Confessions with the late Dr. 
Gilbert, Bishop of Chichester, and Mrs. De Quincey’s notices of 
the youthful Macaulay in his visits to Hannah More, are, perhaps, 
the most interesting. T.B.M. is “a curious little boy, who has 
just arrived with a note in his hand from Hannah More, begging 
us to receive him for a couple of days, Barley Wood overflowin 
with company.” He is (strange to relate) “ sufficiently pl 
by himself among the books.” He is “a clever boy, who says 
such extraordinary things, that he will be ruined by praise”; buc 
surely Macaulay’s opinion of Macaulay was too high for there to 
be any danger of praise uplifting him? He has “half read over 
The Mysteries of Udolpho in a single evening, and is “a baby 


nius, 
For these and many other things we thank Dr. Japp, who has 
who have furnished the materials. That they are i 


compiled the book, and Mrs. Baird Smith and Miss 
rather than a structure is unfortunate; but perhaps un- 
avoidable. 
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A GRAMMAR OF CAIRENE ARABIC.* 


— appearance of this little volume deserves some remark, 
for there is much in it that will be useful to those who, 
living in Egypt, are struggling to learn the modern Arabic dialect 
in those parts. Dr. Vollers, as his preface sets forth, has taken 
the Arabic of Cairo, and has set himself to write a grammar for 
the ial use of learners who neither know nor want to know 
anything of classical Arabic. They are to find here nothing but 
the living modern Arabic, as it is spoken and written by the 
Egyptians, but fully explained and reduced to grammatical rule, 
as might have been done for any of the languages of Europe. The 
work is based on the excellent Contes Arates modernes en carac- 
teres latins, by the late Dr. Spitta. In his exercises Dr. Vollers 
uses a transcription into Latin letters, but gives the Arabic cha- 
racter throughout his Glossar, in order that the learner may 
clearly ize in each word the triliteral root which is the 
basis of all itic grammar. The exercises are well chosen (we 
note with pleasure that the information is up to date, for instance, 
Darwische is explained as the “religids-politische Partei im 
Sadan”; now the Dervishes of our Arabian-Nights’ days were 
otherwise), and in his examples Dr. Vollers has evidently taken 
the trouble to set down phrases that he has heard and used in 
daily talk, and not such as, @ la Ollendorff, are of no practical use. 
Of course, no manual of modern Arabic is of any real use with- 
out a native teacher, but with a fairly intelligent native, and sup- 
ed on either hand by Dr. Vollers’s little book and the excellent 
Contes Arabes before mentioned, any one may now attack Cairene 
Arabic with a good chance of learning something useful. It is much 
to be regretted that the work should have been written in German, 
for the German transliteration of Arabic is singularly compli- 
cated ; also, as Dr. Spitta’s Contes were given in French, the 
learner has to know both French and German to use the two 
works, And each may be said to require the other to be of 
much practical use. What really is now wanted is a complete 
vocabulary to the Contes Arades, both in the transliteration and 
in the Arabic character. Were this prepared by some competent 
hand (and surely Dr. Vollers might undertake the task, giving the 
igpification in French, German, and English), the work would not 
fail to attain a large circulation among Europeans of the three 
nations who are just at present so interested in gaining the ear of 
‘the various Arab-speaking peoples of Africa. A glossary to Dr. 
Spitta’s Contes would, in fact, have advantageously replaced the 
rather perfunctory Glossar with which the author terminates his 
work; while the space thus saved might have been employed 
either by an increase in the number of the very useful exercises 
which the author provides, or possibly, with more advantage to 
the beginner, Dr. Wollers might have given the learner some 
annotations (with the requisite references to his own grammar) 
-on the text of the first few pages of the Contes Arabes modernes. 


AQUARIA} 


“ate is a volume made up of two distinct parts. The second 
of these is Mr. Bennett’s book on the Marine Aquarium, 
which we noticed at the time of its original appearance. The first 
is apparently new, and is a reprint of certain articles on the Fresh 
‘Water Aquarium which have been published in The Bazaar. 
Put together, these publications form a useful general com- 
pendium to the various species of aquaria, and may, on the 
whole, be commended as practically fulfilling their purpose. Of 
the two, Mr. Bennett’s is the better written and arranged ; 
the absence of any sort of historical summary of his subject is 
a serious defect in Mr. Bateman’s section. 

Neither writer seems to take into consideration the progress 
which has been made in the construction of the Aquarium. Mr. 
Bennett gives an accurate account of the experiments of Robert 
Warrington with the first fresh-water vivarium, and of Philip 
‘Gosse’s invention of the marine aquarium. But these are events 
of more than forty years ago. In a book which professes to be the 
‘final compendium of information about aquaria we expect to find 
the latest developments described. We search in vain through 
these four Aer are pages for the names of Professor Ray 
Lankester and of those who, with him, have turned the aquarium 
to biological uses. Equally surprising is the omission of 
all reference to the labours in this direction of Continental 
zoologists. We look for some mention of Dr. Dolvin and his 
zoological station at Naples. We expect an account of that 
marvellous laboratory at Roscoff, which M. de Lacaze-Duthiers 
founded, with the aid of the French Government, in 1873. 
Finally, it is almost incredible that the splendid aquarium at 
Havre is not so much as mentioned. 

What French zoologists have done to encourage the formation 
‘of aquaria in the last few years is so interesting that no text- 
book on the subject ought to neglect to record it. There are now 
‘three great zoological laboratories in France—that at Roscoff, 
‘which has been mentioned ; one at Concarneau, on the southern 


* Lehrbuch der Aegypto-arabischen Umgangssprache. Bearbeitet von 
Dr. K. Vollers. Cairo. 

t+ The Book of Aquaria; being a Practical Guide to the Construction, 
Arrangement, and Management of Fresh-water and Marine Aquaria. By 
the Rev. Gregory C. Bateman and Reginald A. R. Bennett. London: 
L. Upeott Gill. 


coast of Brittany ; and the third at Villefranche-sur-Mer, on the 
Mediterranean. The aquarium at Roscoff was originally a ve 
modest affair, but it was incessantly enlarged, and supplied wit 
auxiliary buildings, until in 1880 it formed a station at which 
seventeen biological observers could be lodged at the same time. 
Since then, we believe, the accommodation at Roscoff has been 
so greatly improved that tigen of forty naturalists can be put 
up there at one time, and the station is now treated as an official 
annexe of the laboratories of the Faculté des Sciences of Paris, 
It possesses a vessel which is specially fitted up for dredging ex- 
cursions, and the treasures which this ship brings to land are 
stored in a perfect system of aquaria, small and great. Thename 
of Professor de Lecaze-Duthiers is one of the most illustrious in 
the whole history of the Marine Aquarium. 

We note, moreover, in the work before us no acknowledgment 
of, and apparently no acquaintance with, the novel methods of the 
aeration of salt water which bear the name of M. Salatier of 
Montpellier, but which, we believe, are due above all to the 
patient ingenuity of M. Kunckel d’Herculais, who first employed 
them to aerate the aquaria of his laboratory in the Museum of 
Paris. This system is to be seen working in the admirable 

uarium which Havre owes to the late Paul Bert, who was one 
of the most active and enlightened of French aquarian students. 
When we look at the monographs published on the subject by the 
Frenchmen we have named, - the German, and even by the 
Italian zoologists, we are a little ashamed that The Book of 
Aquaria, excellent as it is in its modest way, should be able to 
claim a prominent place as the English book of reference on the 
subject. But there has been a great change in the public attitude 
towards aquaria. Messrs. Bateman and Bennett are still dealing 
with the drawing-room toy which P. H. Gosse invented fort 
years ago. How popular that toy was the pictures of 
remain to assure us. But the general public has given up the 
collection of living marine fauna. The globes and glasses a 
way of bursting; a hot day would spread sudden and fatal pesti- 
lence through the whole vitreous province of waving sea anemones 
and melancholy fishes; there were a hundred inconveniences 
which made the marine aquarium go out of fashion. It took two 
fresh forms. It became, as at Westminster and elsewhere, a 
centre for all sorts of entertainments, for parachute monkeys and 
floating queens of beauty ; or, as at Roscoff and Naples, it became 
the nucleus for biological study of a singularly fruitful and in- 
teresting kind. Meanwhile en go on producing old-fashioned 
little books informing ladies and the young how to fit up “ slope- 
back tanks” and “ propagating glasses,” how to collect sea 
anemones with hair-pins, and raise urchins so as not to break 
their spines. We wish that some English biologist of position would 
write a genuine handbook of the Marine Aquarium as it at present 
exists, not in this country alone, but in the various zoological 
laboratories of Europe and America. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


M® PESKETT has begun a useful work in editing the first 
book of Caesar de bello Civili, and has it well. Ona 
first view the commentary appears rather long for what is in the 
main a school-book ; but, even apart from the unsatisfactory state 
of the text, the book contains many and varied topics to e 
the commentator’s interest, to all of which Mr. Peskett pays due 
attention. He is particularly good on topographical points, espe- 
cially in connexion with the Spanish campaign and the equally im- 
portant manwuvres at Brundisium. He is careful and sound, 
too, in historical matters, and, though we fancy that he displays 
here and there a slight anti-Cesarean bias, this is not attended 
by any misplaced admiration of Pompey’s political character. 
Dr. Reid has contributed to the commentary some excellent 
notes mainly on points of scholarship; among these we find at 
- 93 one on actuaria navigia. Mr. Reid derives the adjective 
from actus (rerum), not, as is usual, from remis agere ; the phrase, 
therefore, means “ vessels devoted to business,” not to fighting. 


* Gai Juli Caesaris Commentariorum de bello Civilis liber primus. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Maps by A. G. Peskett, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge: University Press. 

Livy. Book V. Edited for the Syndics of the University te by L. 
Whibley, M.A. Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, Cambridge: 
University Press. 

— Srom Cicero, Two Parts. Edited by M. J. F. Brackenbury, 

-A 


Greek Sentence Construction. By A. Sidgwick. London: Percival & 
Co 


Second Greek Exercise Book. By Rev. W. A. Heard, Headmaster of 
Fettes College. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Livy. XXII. Adapted from Mr. Capes’s edition, with Notes and 
Vocabulary by J. E, Melhuish, M.A., Assistant-Master in St. Paul’s School. 
London; Macmillan & Co. 

P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos lib, VIII, Edited, with Vocabulary, by A. 
Calvert, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. i bp 
Macmillan & Co. 

Plato— Gorgias. Edited, on the basis of Deuschle-Cron’s edition, by 
Gonzalez Lodge. Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn & Co. 

The Cyropuedeia of Xenophon. Books VI., VII., VIII. With Notes by 
Rev. H. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Cambridge: University Press. 

P. Fergili Maronis Aencis. Edidit W. Kloucek. Londini: Cassell. 

C. Jalii. Caesaris Commentarii de bello Gallico. Edidit Ignatius 
Prammer. Londini: Cassell. 
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Against this Mr. Peskett writes (p. 122), “ naves Jonge, warships 
built for speed, sometimes called actuaria, cf. 34, § 2.” Now, 
whether the regular warships were or were not ever called 
actuari@, the passage referred to does not seem to us to bear out 
Mr. Peskett’s comment. The text is ‘ Cognoscit (Cesar). . . 
profectum item Domitium ad occupandam Massiliam navibus 
actuariis septem quas Igilii et in Cosano a privatis coactas servis 
libertis colonis suis compleverat.” The words a privatis coactas 
show that these were not warships; Domitius clearly had no 
idea of effecting a forcible occupation of Massilia, all he wanted 
was to get there quickly and secure the inhabitants to the Pom- 
peian side. If further evidence is needed, it may be found in 
ch. 56, where we are told that when the Massilians got together a 
fleet, “ certas sibi deposcit naves Domitius, atque has colonis 
toribusque quos secum adduxerat complet.” Clearly, there- 
‘ore, the actuarie before mentioned were not fighting-ships, or 
Domitius would not have taken out their crews to man other 
vessels. For the rest, Mr. Peskett’s notes are excellent, and the 
— fault that we have to find is that the commentary is here 
and there encumbered with information of the most elementary 
character, such as is only needed by boys in preparatory schools. 
Readers who are fit to use Mr. Peskett’s commentary need 
not be told that “ Massilia” is Marseilles ; that “ imperare aliquid 
alicui” means “to order a person to furnish something”; that 
Aabeant in li. i. is subjunctive because the clause is part of the 
message sent, and so forth. Such notes are ludicrously out of 
place in a commentary which in all other respects is admirably 
suited to the higher forms of a gem school, and is equipped 
with a good critical appendix. We hope that Mr. Peskett will 
in due time give us the rest of the Bellum Civile. 

Mr. Whibley's edition of Livy V. is on much the same scale as 
Mr. Peskett’s work, save that it contains, as the book requires, 
less historical annotation, and more help towards the interpreta- 
tion of the text. Mr. Whibley knows his author well, and has 
judiciously availed himself of the best authorities. On matters 
concerning Roman religion, ritual, and custom, such as the 
worship of Vesta, the taking of auspices, and the like, we find all 
necessary information, and the notes are particularly sound and 
helpful on points of Roman topography. No difficulty is shirked ; 
the notes, though frequent, are short; and the edition is a tho- 
roughly good schesh-book for higher forms. Like Mr. Peskett, 
Mr. Whibley acknowledges valuable aid from Dr. J. 8. Reid, 
— seems to be the tutelary deity of Cambridge editors of Latin 
classics. 

Of Mr. Brackenbury’s two little volumes of Selections from 
Cicero, the latter consists entirely of passages from speeches, and 
are given in chronological order; the extracts in the former are 
taken from all Cicero’s works, and the easiest passages are placed 
first. For our own part, we do not much like selections from 
Cicero. There is no occasion for very young boys to read him at 
all; they find him dull and difficult, and when they are capable 
of reading him without too much trouble, they fare much better 
in such speeches as the Catilines, or even in De Senectute than 
in selected passages. But many teachers do not agree with us, 
and for them we may say that Mr. Brackenbury’s passages are 
very well chosen and arranged, while the notes are enough and 
not too much. But the chief feature of the book is the English 
passages at the end, each resembling more or less closely some 

e of the Latin and intended for turning into Latin prose. 
course something of this kind has been done before often 
enough, as for instance in Mr. Sargent’s Materials and Models, 
and among books for small boys in many volumes of Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s Elementary Classics, But we have never before seen the 
thing done so well for youngish boys—boys, we mean, who are 
up to the standard of public-school entrance-scholarship examina- 
tions. A good deal more is required of them than mere re- 
translation, yet any intelligent boy who has translated and 
mastered the Latin passage which is suggested as a model should 
be able to turn the corresponding English passage into very 
respectable idiomatic Latin prose. Each volume contains about 
me Latin and twenty or five-and-twenty English passages. 

r. Sidgwick’s little pamphlet of sixteen pages contains, in a 
convenient form, the main outlines of the simple and compound 
sentence in Greek. The rules are clearly stated and the examples 
well chosen. The conditional sentence is treated with peculiar 
clearness; and we have tried in vain to construct a case which 
would not be met, not merely by Mr. Sidgwick’s precepts, but, 
more important still, by his examples. The type and arrange- 
ment are all that could be desired. We have noticed one or two 
misprints, but they are of trifling importance. 

r. Heard’s Greek Exercise Book, the second of Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s series, contains exercises on the guttural, dental, labial, 
and liquid stems of -w verbs, on the -y« verbs, and on prepositions 
and some irregular verbs. The sentences are well chosen, and 
give plenty of that practice which is so necessary for boys if they 
are to have their accidence always at their finger-ends. But we 
think Mr. Heard might get on a little faster in syntax. This 
is supposed to be a second Greek exercise book, and it contains 
more than two hundred exercises, yet the last exercise consists 
of sentences like this :—“ They did not let the men go”; “They 
— the virtue of their fathers”; “ Who will answer the judge?” 
and so forth. It seems to us that in a second exercise book boys 
— to make some way in the compound sentence, which is here 

y introduced casually, and, so far as we are able to discover, on 


e' . Melhuish continues with considerable discretion and suc- 


cess his task of adapting Mr. Capes'’s commentary to the needs of 
fourth- and fifth-form boys. The notes are short and to the 
point ; here and there rather too much help is given in the way 
of translation ; but this is the only fault we have to find. 

Messrs. Macmillan are just now publishing in their series of 
Elementary Classics Virgil's neid, each book forming a separate 
volume. Probably considerations of time, if no other, prevented 
the whole of the work being entrusted to one editor, and no less 
than five scholars have a hand in the ten books at present adver- 
tised. Some diversities of plan and of execution are inevitable in 
work so divided, and we do not like Mr. Calvert's edition of 
Book VIII. nearly so well as Mr. Page’s of, we think, Book IIL., 
which we lately noticed. As there is a vocabulary at the end, it 
may be presumed that the edition is intended for youngish boys 
beginning Virgil, yet Mr. Calvert is for ever quoting, without 
translating them, parallel passages from Homer. Such ve joan 
is most valuable for more advanced students ; but for small boys 
who read Greek either not at all, or as the Scotchman in the story 
joked, these quotations might as well be in Chinese. Here, too, 
is a note tr ingenuous boyhood (I. 555) :—* [litora] so 
W.R.F.G.K. ; limina C.” These initials are referred to their 
owners on a page preceding the commentary, but what on earth 
have small boys to do with questions of textual criticism? On 
1. 625 we find this note:—“ Non enarrabile, ‘ unexpressive,’ 
Milton.” To the more intelligent members of a middle form this 
rendering may suggest a meaning, but it will be exactly the 
reverse of the right one. Pp. 64,65 may be referred to for a 
number of notes, which no doubt required some learning to write, 
but which also need some to read with advantage, while not half 
of them help boys in their main duty of making out the meaning 
of the text. The text itself is broken by long summaries of the 
story, written in rather quaint prose, and sometimes np gr on 
the text pretty closely. A ground plan of the shield of Aineas 


is appended. 

Mr Lodge’s edition of the Gorgias, based on Cron’s revision of 
Deuschle, is for students, not for scholars. It is a respectable 
college edition, and no more. Besides the commentary there is a 
critical appendix, and an introduction dealing mainly with the 
doings of Gorgias and the plan of the dialogue. It concludes 
with a good summary of the subject-matter, which Mr. Lodge 
explains is not found in Cron’s edition. He had to go to another 
book for it. 

The third and concluding volume of Dr. Holden's 
is as good as the previous two, which is as much as to say that 
it leaves nothing to be desired from the point of view either of 
history or of scholarship. The notes on Cyrene, for instance, and 
on Babylon contain in small space the results of an infinite deal 
of research, and the same may be said of one on the words of ép@iv 
éyov ri rudpay (p. 158). Dr. Holden, as usual, adds a lexical 
index, which is of the highest value as an aid to the study of 
Xenophon. 

Messrs. Cassell’s texts of the A®neid and the Gallic War have 
been printed in Germany. They are not very nicely printed ; but 
neither is so bad as the Horace which we lately noticed. 


WYNDHAM TOWERS.* 


W HETHER there exists any local tradition that served as a 
basis for the elaborate poetic fabric of Wyndham Towers 
Mr. Aldrich does not so much as affirm, yet the legend, in one 
shape or another, lingers in other localities than the remote 
corner of Devon that is the scene of the poet’s story. The tragic 
catastrophe of the poem is somewhat similar to the fate that over- 
took Genevra, whose story is the subject of one of the few 
episodes in Rogers’s Italy wherein that poet soars above the too 
prosaic level of his blank verse. But in Wyndham Towers the 
involuntary sepulture of the assassin and his murdered brother is 
an incident of profounder horror, though the summary retribution 
involved in it, together with Mr. Aldrich’s judicious reticence of 
treatment, dignify the tragedy. The dramatic climax is presented 
in a passage of happy brevity and force. Once reached, no 
working up of the grim conception weakens its impressiveness. 
The blank verse of the poem is fluent, graceful, expressive, 
though of no marked individuality. After a charming picture of 
the pretty Devonshire village as it was in the golden prime of 
great Eliza’s reign, the scene of the story is indicated by the 
narrator 
From yon crumbling tower, 
Whose brickwork base the cunning Roman lai 
And now of no use else except to train 
The ivy of an idle legend on— 
You see, such lens is this thin Devon air, 
If it so chance no fog comes rolling in, 
The Torridge where its branching crystal spreads 
To join the Taw. Hard by from a chalk cliff 
A torrent leaps ; not lovelier Sappho was 
Giving herself all silvery to the sea 
From that Leucadian rock. 


Within the moated towers the elder of two brothers, Richard 
Wyndham, dwelt— 
Suspicious, morbid, passionate, self-involved, 
T irond half-eaten out with solitude ; 
* Wyndham Ti By Thomas Bailey Aldrich, . Second edition. 
Edinburgh : David Douglas, 
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while his younger brother, Darrell— 

Intrepid, handsome, little past blown youth, 

Of all pure thought and brave deed amorous— 
followed his fortune abroad, “ singing the King of Spain’s beard,” or 
braved it with the best at Court as poet, courtier, and soldier. 
It was the melancholy Richard’s fate to love the fair Griselda, 
daughter of a Bideford man, an old soldier and retainer of the 
Wyndhams. She proved as cold as she was fair, rejected his 
advances, reproved and avoided him. Hence did spring the woe 
of the Wyndhams :— 

As leaves turn into flame at the frost’s touch, 

So Richard’s heart on coldness fed its fire, 

And burned with surfeit of indifference— 


and, growing ever more wretched, his pride at length is stirred, 
and he “ doubts a lover somewhere ” :— 
One of those swashbuckler Devon lads 
That haunt the inn there, with red rs gold, 
Rank scurvy knaves, ripe for the gallows-tree ; 
Or else the sexton’s son—here Wyndham laughed, 
Though not a man of mirth—indeed, a man 
Of niggard humour; but that sexton’s son— 
The fancy touched him, and he laughed a laugh 
That from his noonday slumber roused an owl 
Snug in his oaken hermitage hard by. 
A very rare conceit—the sexton’s son! 

He had not long to wait for the truth. One night—he “loved 
the dark as bats and owlets do ”—he heard voices, a merry laugh, 
a tender song with the refrain “ Sweetheart, sigh no more!” 
tracked two figures in the moonlight, and knew his rival, his own 
brother Darrell, returned to England sick for home or change. 
The tumult the discovery arouses in the mind of the ed 
Richard is finely portrayed. For a while he meditates vengeance, 
in the pauses of his maddened thought, as one who would, yet 
dare not, hidden in a lonely upper room, until 

A footfall on the shingle walk below 

Grated, a footfall light as Mercury’s 

Disdaining earth, and Wyndham in the dark 

Half crouched upon the settle with his nails 

Indenting the soft wood-work, held his breath. . 

Then suddenly a blind rage, like a flame, 

Swept over him and hurled him to his feet. 
On came Darrell humming a blithe sea-song :— 

And there, within an arch at the stair-top, 

And screened behind a painted hanging-cloth 

Of coiled gold serpents ready to make spring, 

Ignoble Death stood, his convulsive hand 

Grasping a rapier part-way down the blade, 

To deal the blow with deadly-jewelled hilt. 

Black Death turned white with horror of himself. 

Straight on he came that sang the blithe sea-song ; 

And now his step was on the stair, and now 

He neared the blazoned hanging-cloth, and now .. . 
Into the secret chamber, constructed with cunning mechanism, 
the body is swiftly carried by Richard, and then— 

Whether ’twas the wind, 

Or whether ’twas some incorporeal hand 

That reached down through the dark, and did the thing, 

Man knoweth not, but suddenly both doors, 

Ere one could utter ery or put forth arm, 

Closed with dull clang, and there in his own trap 

Incontinent was red-stained Richard caught, 

And as by flash of lightning saw his doom. 
The sequel is skilfully told. The gee of the hidden room 
by a workman, some fifty years later, with the phantasmal vision 
within, is told with striking effect. It is not quite clear how the 
narrator obtained all the knowledge of the past he displays, but 
the problem is not one to distress the imaginative reader of Mr. 
Aldrich’s picturesque narrative poem. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.—VOL. XXVI.* 


te. biographies of our Henries, from the Second to the 
Eighth, which occupy the first ninety-four pages of this 
volume, form a contribution of no small importance to English 
history. Miss Kate Norgate supplies, with zealous care and 
interest, the biography of eh II., as well as those of his wilful 
and unapPy son Henry “ the younger King,” of Henry of Scot- 
land, of Saint Henry, the English-born Bishop of Upsala, and of 
Herbert of Bosham. Miss Norgate is a worthy disciple of the 
school of J. R. Green, and her study of the life and reign of the 
oe Angevin King shows much of her master’s power. We 
ope that in subsequent issues there will be an amendment 
of the entangled, and indeed ungrammatical, sentence at 
a 5, on “disturbance of seisin”—a sentence which can only 

ve escaped the author by inadvertence. Mr, Hunt deals 
at considerable length with the feebler Henry III., whose 
indefinite character is well drawn. Professor Tout has a 
more personally interesting subject in Henry 1V., whose early 
doings in the character of a knightly hero of tournament and 
crusade (though only of crusades in Lithuania), and as a pilgrim 
to the Holy Sepulchre, are unfamiliar to the ordinary reader, 
The Professor's laudable anxiety to be thorough is evinced, not 
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only by his frequent references to German and other authorities 
for these adventures, but further by his having been at the pains 
to obtain from Dr. Norman Moore a professional opinion as to 
the nature of the “leprosy” and fits from which Henry IV. 
suffered. The article by the same author on Henry VI. is an 
equally thorough se of work, and equally exemplary in the 
frequency of its references. One point we suggest for considera- 
tion. Earl of Warwick's “great naval victory over the 
French on Trinity Sunday,” 1458, took place, according to the 
Pastons’ co ndent, John Jernyngan, who, as he fought 
in it, ought to know, on Trinity Monday, and the enemies were 
Spaniards Mr. C. L, Kingsford pa de a good biography of 
enry V.; and when we have said that the Seventh and Eighth 
Henries are placed in the competent hands of Mr. Gairdner, we 
need say no more. Among minor bearers of the name we note 
Henry of Almaine (by Professor Tout), the memory of whose 
sacrilegious murder is immortalized by Dante; Henry, first Duke 
of Lancaster, held in his time for a model of knighthood; and 
Bishop Henry of Blois, both by Mr. Hunt. The three Henries 
of the Stuart line are by Mr. Henderson, who might, one would 
think, in the case of Cardinal York, have done more than vaguely 
tell us that “ at an early age he took orders in the Roman Church. 
If the date is ascertainable, it is a biographer’s duty to supply it ; 
and if unascertainable, he should say so, in order to save the 
inquirer a vain search elsewhere. Henry the Minstrel, more 
familiarly known as Blind Harry, the creator of the Wallace 
legend, is dealt with by Dr. Aineas Mackay. Among a dozen 
Hepburns, the most important is James, fourth Earl of Bothwell, 
alhead of Mary Queen of Scots. The biographer, Mr. Henderson, 
does not attempt to clear Bothwell’s reputation except as to 
his personal appearance. “The tradition as to his ugliness 
rests wholly on the statements, more or less vituperative in form, 
of Brantéme and Buchanan.” Of Herberts of all sorts there 
are nearly fifty. One of the most interesting of these articles 
is Professor Laughton’s account of Admiral Herbert, Earl of 
Torrington, whose professional character he undertakes to vindi- 
cate, especially in relation to the battle of Beachy Head (30 June, 
1690). Macaulay, who has given currency to the view un- 
favourable to Torrington, represents that, when driven by positive 
orders to engage the French, he placed his Dutch contingent in 
the position of Uriah the Hittite, and though he did not 
absolutely abandon it, did next to nothing to support it. 
Professor Laughton lays stress, first upon Torrington’s great 
numerical disadvantage (of which Macaulay makes light), and 
next upon the rashness of the Dutch commander, who, “in 
mistaken jealousy of his country’s honour,” and against, as it 
would seem, Torrington’s intentions, engaged the French at 
close quarters—a point upon which Macaulay is silent. Revert- 
ing to an earlier period of the Admiral’s career, we observe that 
Professor Laughton, though he tells us that Herbert “ went over 
to Holland and placed his services at the disposal of the Prince 
of Orange,” says not a word, one way or the other, of Macaulay’s 
story that Herbert, in the disguise of a common sailor, carried 
over the Whig invitation to William. The joint-editor, Mr. 
Sidney Lee, undertakes a number of Herberts of more or less 
importance, There is Sir William Herbert of Raglan Castle, 
Earl of Pembroke, a prominent Yorkist partisan, of whom it 
should have been mentioned that he was one of the 
of supporters who took upon themselves to declare Edward 
of York King of England. Later in order of time come 
“Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,’ and her sons William 
and Philip, “ the incomparable pair of brethren,” to whom the 
first folio of Shakspeare is dedicated. All the world that 
reads the Academy, or is any way in Elizabethan “society,” 
of course knows that William Herbert (third Earl of Pembroke 
of the second creation) was the lover of the fascinating 
Mary Fitton, and that he passes for the fair youth and she 
for “the dark lady” of Shakspeare’s Sonnets—though, accord- 
ing to latest advices, Dr. Furnivall now questions the latter 
of the identification, if not the former. Mr. Lee inclines 
to believe both; but his article was of course written before 
this phase of the controversy, and before Dr. Furnivall, with 
the assistance of the present Earl, had started the terrible theory 
that the a ortrait of William Herbert is rather 
dark than fair. Philip Herbert, fourth Earl, the other half of 
“the incomparable pair,” was especially incomparable in profane 
swearing, which habit stuck to him, though he took the side of 
the ly in the Civil Wars. As he made himself useful, 
in his inappropriate office of Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, ejecting contumacious heads of houses, the 
“ Nonconformist conscience” of the period seems to have 
reconciled itself to this peculiarity. The unorthodox philo- 
sopher, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and his orthodox brother 
the poet Herbert, are among Mr. Lee’s subjects; and, to 
come down to recent times, he also contributes the bio- 
graphy of the late Earl of Carnarvon. The account of the too 
ous interview between the Earl and Mr. Parnell—one of 
the many warnings against interviews without witnesses—will 
be read with interest. The biography of Sidney Herbert is by 
Mr. J. A. Hamilton. Miss Clerke contributes interesting articles 
tephen, gives us the bi of Matthew James Higgins, 
better as «Jaco Omnium,” Jacob’s talents for 
newspaper correspondence were, we learn, “ first revealed to him 
through the impression made on the committee of his club by a 
letter complaining of a bad dinner which he had drafted for a 
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friend.” Really Mr. Leslie Stephen should draft his compositions 
better. The article by Dr. A. W. Ward on Heywood the dramatist 
affords a specimen of one of those laborious pieces of bibliography 
which are a valuable feature of the Dictionary. Equally pains- 
taking is the Rev. W. D. Macray’s article on Hickes non- 
juror, titular Bishop of Thetford. Another valuable ecclesiastical 
ti phy is that of the Laudian divine Heylyn, by the Bishop 
of Peterborough. Dr. Birkbeck Hill supplies a full account of the 
inventor of penny postage, Sir Rowland Hill. Looking through 
the pages once more, we notice Mr. Russell Barker’s lively 
account of Lord Hervey, the “ Lord Fanny” and “Sporus” of 
Pope’s satire. Hervey’s delicate health was attributed by his 
father, the Earl of Bristol, to the use of “that detestable and 
poisonous plant, tea, which had once brought him to death’s door, 
and if persisted in would carry him through it.” And, in fact, 
Hervey predeceased his father, who lived to be eighty-five, and 
no doubt never recanted his opinion of that poisonous plant. 


POPULAR URANOGRAPHY.* 


— rising fortunes of the lately-founded British Astro- 
nomical Association testify to the existence in this country 
of widespread curiosity as to the visible contents of the heavens. 
But an index to those contents is a still more indispensable pre- 
liminary to their study than even the possession of a telescope ; 
hence the timely a of the publication now before 
us. It consists in the re-issue, in a popular form, of Mr. Cottam’s 
fine Charts of the Constellations, noticed with approval in these 
columns on their first appearance in 1889, and since promulgated 
in a second edition. They are now presented in facsimile, but 
reduced, by the photo-lithographic method, to half their original 
size, so as to form an atlas =m in size and extremely moderate 
in price. Three key-maps have been added, showing very usefully 
the mutual relations of the star-groups portrayed with more 
detail in the larger charts, as well as the seasons of their con- 
venient visibility; while, for the benefit of the less experienced 
class of amateurs, some pages of explanatory letterpress are 
refixed to the entire. To these we shall limit our remarks. 
The Introduction, indeed, affords little room for criticism. The 
fundamental notions of uranography are inculcated in it; some 
few technical terms in constant use are defined, and the principles 
and history of stellar nomenclature briefly es All quite 
fitly ; save perhaps that the full import of sidereal time as a 
measure of right ascension is scarcely brought out with sufficient 
clearness to grasped by previously uninstructed readers. 
“Notes on the Constellations” follow, arranged in alphabetical 
order; and these are, in our judgment, capable of improvement. 
Indisputably, one of the main difficulties of authorship lies in 
choosing what to tell and what to leave untold. An ave 
has to be struck, as it were, between the needs of many minds, 
some of which will find superfluous what others feel to be essen- 
tial. The only rule that can be observed is to maintain one 
datum-level of communication, keeping always in view the 
better understanding of the subject in hand. Now we cannot 
think that Mr. Cottam, in his succinct account of the notabilia 
of the sky, has used his discretion as an author in all respects 
wisely. Asterismal archeology has, in our judgment, obtained in 
it an undue predominance over physical fact. Few other interests 
than those of antiquarian research can be promoted by the perpe- 
tuation of a multitude of obscure and disused Arabic star-names. 
Stellar nomenclature is at the best a tangled skein. Why add to 
it the gratuitous complication of needless aliases ? Every aspirant, 
however lowly, to astronomical lore must, it is true, be duly 
apprised that “Sirius” and “a Canis Majoris” designate the 
same object, that “Spica” is the equivalent of “a Virginis,” 
“ Arcturus” of “a Bodtis,” “ Rigel” of “8 Orionis,” and so on, 
through the relatively short list of familiar synonyms. It is, 
perhaps, less nec to rake up, for the bewilderment of the 
simply practical inquirer, such recondite pieces of information 
as that e Bodtis claims the dormant title of “Izar,” » that 
of “ Muphrid,” while »' in the same constellation was other- 
wise known as “ Alkalurops,” say, to the Court-astronomers of 
Alfonso XII. Again, undoubtedly interesting as it is to hear 
how Cor Caroli came (in Admiral Smyth’s phrase) to be “ extra- 
constellated,” we would gladly have as well a notice, however 
curt, of the wonderful spiral nebula—the first known, and in 
some respects the most remarkable of its class—included with 
the heart of Charles in Canes Venatici. Allusions, too, might 
very well have been made, in adverting to the peculiarities, or 
indicating the whereabouts, of ¢ Ursw Majoris, 8 Aurige, Spica, 
and Algol, to Pickering’s and Vogel’s noteworthy spectroscopic 
discoveries of the closely compound nature of those objects. The 
significance of these results can hardly be over-estimated, and 
should not be ignored in the most cursory elementary sketch of 
sidereal phenomena. In short, our rebuke, if rebuke it be, to 
Mr, Cottam is not much more than that he ought to have done 
this and not left the other yey It would, no Bra po be a 
great pity to drop altogether the literary and historical associa- 
A few effects of inadvertence may be pointed out with the 
hope of procuring their rectification in future editions of a work 


* Charts of the Constellations from the North Pole to between 35 and 40 
Degrees of South Declination. Popular edition on a reduced scale. By 
Arthur Cottam, F.R.A.S. London: Edward Stanford. 1891. 


bably destined to circulate widely among amateur star-gazers. 
yore in the first place, travels Seen , in a direction nearly 
square to our line of sight, at the rate—not of 54—but of 
upwards of 370 miles a second. This extraordinary velocity, 
unequalled, so far as our limited experience has yet told us, 
though not Sam egg in stellar space, constitutes a profound, 
rhaps an insoluble, problem in celestial mechanics. its reality 
is well ascertained, and should be insisted upon even in elemen- 
tary publications. Next, the apparent interval between the 
stars of a Centauri is of more than double the width assigned to it 
by Mr. Cottam. According to Mr. Tebbutt’s measures in New 
South Wales, it amounted in 1888 to 17”, and cannot—since it is 
at present rapidly widening—now fall far short of 20”. More- 
over, although the assertion that the components are yellow is 
justified by the classic authority of Sir John Herschel, it has 
ceased to be true. Both have appeared for some years past as 
urely white—so far, at least, as the point can be determined 
rom the scanty available records. Colour-changes of the kind are 


not i uent in binaries; and their correlation with spectral 
modifications forms a promising, yet hitherto virtually unexplored, 
branch of inquiry. 


We would further enter a protest against the admission as an 
ascertained fact of the nebulous condition of the great cluster in 
Hercules, as portrayed in Mr. Roberts’s splendid a 
It may be so; the presumption is, if anything, in favour of the 
combination ; but the evidence as to its genuine presence is as 

et too uncertain to warrant its being categorically affirmed. 

hen the statement that the group of the Pleiades “ includes 
over one hundred stars ” is misleading, apart from some qualifica- 
tion as to magnitude. The stars—most of them, to be sure, ex- 
ceedingly minute—swarming about Alcyone, and registered on the 
MM. Henry’s sensitive plates, are notoriously counted, not by 
scores, nor even by hundreds, but by thousands. Another state- 
ment so loose as to be devoid of meaning is to the effect that the 
pole of the ecliptic is situated in Draco. Considering that the 
“huge Python” of the sphere winds through twelve hours of 
right ascension, this leaves a somewhat wide margin of uncertainty 
regarding the location of the pcint in question. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be easier than to define its place by the approximate 
mutual bisection of two right lines—one drawn from 6 to ¢ 
Draconis, the other from the pole-star to Vega. Hence 12,000 
— must elapse (Mr. Cottam’s 2,000 is doubtless a misprint) 

fore the last-named star assumes the seat of dignity and 
relative immobility now occupied by a Urse Minoris at the 
crown of the wheeling sky. Inexperienced readers should be 
warned of another rather unlucky typical substitution of M 37 
for M 57 as the number in Messier’s Catalogue of the annular 
nebula in Lyra. The charts, in this respect, as well as to the 
best of our belief in all others, are of irreproachable accuracy. 
We can only renew our former commendation of them, in the 
hope that their purchase will mark for many the entry into a 
new world of translunary interests and acquaintanceships. 


FROEBEL'’S LETTERS ON THE KINDERGARTEN.* 


NTERESTING and curious as it is to trace the development 
of the Kindergarten system in these letters of Herr Friedrich 
Froebel, their diffuseness and at times prosy moralizing would 
make them quite unreadable were it not for the excellent 
various introductions to each series of letters by Herman 
Poesche. The English editors, Emilie Michaelis and Mr. H. 
Keatley Moore, show they are quite aware of this in their 
reface, and apologize for Froebel’s style and unattractive writ- 
ing. We find later on in the work that Froebel himself naively 
confesses in a letter to Mile. Gumpert, written in 1848, “ with me 
ideas involuntarily follow the same order of development on 
paper in which they originally arose in my mind ; a circumstance 
which, indeed, has its good in regard to their inner connexion, 
though it sometimes may be very wearisome for the reader.” If 
the book is to attract a large reading public, we should advise a 
less literal translation being given, and a more curtailed selection 
from the letters. At the same time we find many passages of 
what we may call epigrammatic words of wisdom, or, as the 
preface puts it, pearls, in his writing. In his argument that 
marriage, with its duties and significance, is the true “ Ariadne’s 
clue which leads us through the labyrinth of existence,” he 
says, “ From this we can perceive that clearness of purpose in 
ife is one of our duties in life.” Again, “we should really be 
within ourselves that which we are striving to make ourselves 
outwardly.” 
In the introduction of Herr Poesche to the first series of letters, 
a general outline of the main principles of the Kindergarten 
theory is given. Pestalozzi, whose disciple Friedrich Froebel was, 
first suggested the idea by his “intuitive method,” which was 
improved upon by Froebel, by adding the three fundamental 
principles of human existence—doing, thinking, and feeling. An 
elaborate psychological dissertation on child-nature is followed 
by a comparison between it and the physical growth of men from 
the embryonic period, or between it and the development of 
civilization from primeval man, In so many words these parallels 


* Froebel’s Letters on the Kindergarten. Translated from the German 
edition of 1887, by Herr Poesche. Edited and Annotated by Emilie 
Michaelis and H. Keatley Moore, B.A. Mus.Bac. London: Sonnenschein. 
1891. 
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are meant to prove the principle of evolution in child-nature as 
in everything else. The series of letters that follow this intro- 
duction are headed “ The Child,” and are addressed to a mother 
on the birth of her child ; they are singularly diffuse and senti- 
mentally philosophical ; their date is 1838. We may here remark 
that Froebel’s whole conception in these earlier letters of a 
‘woman's sphere in life, is apparently preparation for, and fulfil- 
ment of, wifely duties and motherhood. One of the letters con- 
sists of a fanciful, long-winded, symbolic interpretation of a 
amd local custom of a wreath of flowers round the baptismal 


Part II. of the Letters is again preceded by an introduction of 
Herr Poesche, and is headed “ Foundation and Construction.” 
These are much more interesting than the first series, as from 
them we can trace the growth and construction of the Kinder- 
garten system. The first time the plan was definitely fixed upon 
was in 1835, when Froebel writes, “‘ My resolution is quite irre- 
vocable to devote myself henceforth solely to the fundamental 
idea of my life.” Another of his fanciful theories is promulgated 
here that his plan of games in a circle never tires children. The 
full text is too long and far-fetched to be quoted at length; but, 
to give a short epitome, this play is a symbol of triple life: first, 
an invisible fundamental conception, hope, or longing of the 
soul ; secondly, a symbol of the life of nature as in the case 
of planets which revolve around a midmost (si unity; and, 
thirdly, it is a symbol of the collective life of mankind in 
vere Q. E. D. Children never get tired of these games. As 

is series of Letters proceed they increase in interest, the 
“ Doing ” becomes more prominent, the “Thinking” and “ Feel- 
ing” less so. Froebel sets the highest value on the early 
maintenance and consolidation of the bodily and mental health. 
He would secure this, and also a knowledge of one’s true vocation 
in life, to every man on the earliest possible occasion in childhood ; 
his games and songs, which seem to be the main vehicle for his 
system of instruction, are formed with a view of bringing out 
individual vocations at a very early age. Sound as are a great 
many of his theories, he sometimes makes them quite ridiculous 

his fanciful etymology and intensely exaggerated symbols and 
similes. In the original sketch of a manifesto to be issued in 
favour of the Kindergarten system in 1840, on the occasion of the 
celebration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the invention of 
printing, we find a plan broached for raising money for the 
scheme, which has led to so much abuse in later days—namely, 
an initial ten giving subscriptions, each one getting another ten, 
so on ad infinitum. 

The third part of the work, entitled “ Propagation and Exten- 
sion,” also has an introduction, followed by an appendix by the 
English editors to the section entitled England; proving how 
Herr Poesche thoroughly ignored the immense work of the 


Kindergarten system and the national hold that it has taken 
in England, although the first start was only made in 1854 in 
Manchester. The introduction devotes a paragraph to each 


country, giving a short chronological account of the progress of 
the Froebelian Kindergarten system, and it is very curious to 
find that the wonderfully imitative and advanced country of 
Japan had several Kindergartens in full working order in 1878. 
The letters that follow are—first, two appeals, one in 1839 to 
the Wives and Mothers of Blankenburg; the other, in 1844, to 
the German Wives and Maidens, to promote the work ; and would, 
we feel, have. been'so much more effective if less long-winded. 
Other letters following have been more judiciously curtailed by 
the editor than the former ones, and grow in interest from having 
more definite subjects to dilate upon. 

The last section is called Attack and Defence, and is arranged 
on: the same plan as the others. Froebel’s greatest enemy was 
the Prussian Minister of Education, Von Raumer, who on the 
7th of August, 1851, abolished the Kindergartens in Prussia, on 
the plea that they were “a part of the Froebelian Socialistic 
— calculated to bring up our young people in atheism.” 

is arose from many of the Kindergartens being undenomina- 
tional, although Froebel himself was eminently a Christian and 
a member of the established Lutheran Church. As a rule, he 
never personally answered these attacks; for his theory was that 
facts and doings proved more than words, But in this case he 
made an exception, and sent in a defence and justification of the 
scheme. But it was of no avail. He took this prohibition much 
to heart, and died within a year after, at the age of seventy, in 
the year 1852. The Baroness Bertha Marenholtz von Biilow, his 
pupil, then became the head of the movement, and contributed 
greatly a her efforts to have this prohibition taken off ten years 

ter e it was also who carried her propagation of the Kinder- 

n scheme into England, the first outcome of which was the 
hester establishment of 1854. She also visited many other 
countries, and is still alive and doing good work, although failing 
health has checked her activity in teaching. Another great 
opponent of Froebel in later years was Filsing, the successful 
founder of infant schools in Darmstadt. He adopted a great 
deal of Froebel’s system, and they were great friends until, 
we gather, Froebel pedantically insisted that the name of in- 
fant schools should be changed to that of Kindergarten, 
giving as his defence that little children should be developed 
ins' of schooled. This turned Félsing into a bitter enemy, 
for his schools had been most flourishing long before the 
Froebelian system was partially introduced. This tact!ess in- 
sistence and pedantry on Froebel’s part was the more curious, 
for, on reading his letters systematically and chronologically, we 


cannot help being struck that, as his work progressed and became 
practical, he threw off a certain narrow-mindedness and dog- 
matism very evident in the earlier letters, and gradually adopted 
a thorough, broad, and enlightened view of life. His was a great 
work and career, and the sound hold it has taken in many national 
lives shows the real worth and merits of the man, and excuses the 
many exaggerations and fancies cf a bigoted enthusiast, as un- 
doubtedly Froebel was. 
In conclusion, we must speak a word of praise for the 

ment of the book and letters. A most useful chronological abstract, 
followed by a full index, concludes the work. 


THE WINDSOR PEERAGE.* 


i as Thackeray says, English children are brought up to 
respect the Peerage as a second Bible, the publication of a 
pee es must be a cause of gladness in many a genteel 
ousehold. tr. Walford and his publishers are putting the 
knowledge of the truth, as far as they have ascertained it, about 
the titles and families of nobles and knights within the reach 
of thousands who have hitherto sat in comparative darkness, either 
sorrowfully aware that the more massive Peerages bearing the name- 
of Burke, or of some other worker in the same field, were beyond 
their reach, or at best experiencing the doubtful happiness of 
studying them in old editions. While, however, this book will 
no doubt afford much innocent enjoyment to a | number of 
respectable people, it will scarcely take the place hitherto held 
the larger and older Peerages. Its compiler claims for it the merit. 
of special accuracy. In the first edition, published last year, he 
declared it to be “ the only Peerage bond fide corrected down to the 
end of 1889.” That his corrections were honestly made we have no. 
reason to doubt, that they were insufficient we pointed out in our 
notice of the volume. In this edition he announces that he has 
thoroughly revised his work. One error that we noticed last year has 
been corrected, and we therefore think it probable that he has 
also corrected many others which escaped our notice. On the 
other hand, we find two or three mistakes still standing which 
we marked in the former edition. In one case aunts are described 
as sisters; in another a married lady’s maiden name is left a 
blank, though it might easily have been ascertained; and ina 
third a gentleman is set down as Lieutenant, R.A., though he 
was gazetted captain in the spring of 1887. Surely it is not too 
much to expect that when the compiler has to state an officer's rank 
he should consult the Army List, and copy from it correctly. 
Lastly, we observe that, in spite of our remonstrance last year, 
the Bishop of Oxford is still said to have resigned his Professor- 
ship at Oxford in 1876, though his farewell lecture was delivered 
in 1884. Mr. Walford might surely write a better introduction 
than that which he has appended to this and to the first edition 
of his book. He has some idea that, “ under the Feudal system,” 
the English nobles were the peers or equals of their sovereign, 
and supports it by a “singular instance,” which is that the 
daughters of the King used to be styled Ladies. The statement 
that a writ of summons must be repeated in order to create a 
barony by writ is disproved by the decision in the case of the 
Barony of Clifton. Proof of one writ is suffieient, if accompanied 
by proof that the writ was obeyed, that the person summoned 
took his seat under it. Other matters, too, might be amended, 
but it is scarcely worth while to take up our space by pointing 
them out. Mr. Walford would do well again thoroughly to 
revise his compilation, and to extend his revision to his Introduc- 
tion. 


NEW PRINTS. 


E have received from Messrs. Boussod & Valadon a proof of 
a large etching, one of the most important which the artist 
has signed, by M. Waltner. It is a translation into black and 
white of M. Jules Breton’s picture of the dances around the 
bale-fires, which are so ng eo a feature of peasant life 
in Brittany. Seven strong daughters of the glebe, with feet 
and ankles bare under their short skirts, have taken hands around 
the burning pile in the foreground, and their mirth seems to grow 
more furious as the flame leaps higher. In the background the 
spire of the village church rises against the dying light of sunset, 
which mingles strangely with the local fires. A crescent moon 
rides in the limpid sky ; and, though the heavens are still illumi- 
nated, the twilight begins to gather darkly on the flat moorland 
which stretches in all directions. In this sinister composition 
M. Waltner has found an excellent vehicle for his learned freat- 
ment of the graver. The contrast between the suffused light in 
the sky and the flames on the ground is admirably given. 

Of a very different class, but admirable also in its way, is a 
print on vellum of an etching 4 M. E. Gaujean, after Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's group of “The Countess of Gower and 
Child,” which has been sent us by Messrs. Frost & Read. The 
distinction of Lawrence is here well preserved, and the contrasts 
that he loved, as between the blond silky head of the child and 
the dark velvet dress of the mother, excellently preserved. Only 
two hundred proofs of this delicate work have been taken, and 
the plate has been destroyed. 

* The Windsor Peerage for 1891. (Second Year.) Edited by Edward 


Walford, M.A., Editor of “Che County Families of the United Kingdom” 
&c. London: Chatto & Windus. 1891. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


_ Queen of Roumania, with her faithful Mme. Mite Krem- 
nitz (though not now under the bewildering plus-quam-alias 
of “ Dito et Idem”) has written a romance in letters (1) which is, 
except for its form, a good deal better than Astra. The daughter 
of a German prince falls in love with the book of a certain 
German professor, and, knowing nothing else about him, opens a 
correspondence, not without the knowledge, and to a certain 
extent permission, of her father—a foolish Transparency, seeing 
that of such things there is but one end. The end duly comes, 
and after alarums and excursions is wound up happily enough. 
But the interest of the book lies in the earlier chapters, where 
the correspondents half play at cross-purposes and half (at least 
in the case of the Professor) deliberately mystify each other. 
Carmen Sylva, who was once herself very much in the position 
of Ulrique von Horst-Rauchenstein (not that, to our knowledge, 
she ever fell in love with a professor), has depicted her heroine 
very graciously, and with real success. Dr. Bruno Hallmuth, we 
confess, pleases us less. In his constant uneasy reference to 
Bye ” he is a good deal of a snob; the tone of persiflage 
ich he takes up at once with his unknown correspondent is in 
very doubtful taste; and his hurry to convert the correspondence 
into an amorous one is open to the same objection, besides being 
decidedly childish. If he is Her Majesty of Roumania’s beau idéal 
of a squire of low d of the clerkly kind, it is not complimentary 
to Pierre Loti and the other men of letters whom she has, as good 
Lady Clavering says, “took up.” But the book is a pleasant one and 
aclever. M. Emile Pierret (2) might or might not have written 
his novel if Flaubert had not written L’éducation sentimentale ; 
but there is no mere plagiarism in it, and, indeed, the lines of 
the two books, whatever their starting-points, are quite different. 
Moreover, M. Pierret, though spoken of as a symbolist, writes very 
differently from the young persons who, in prose and verse, have 
transformed French into a kind of unknown tongue ; and, though 
the burden of his book is disenchantment and disa pointment, is 
by no means of the common pessimist school. His hero, Jean 
Durocher, however, is, like Frédéric Moreau, never quite at the 
level of the situation. He is misunderstoud by his father, a 
itive manufacturer of great wealth. He is, after a long calf- 
jove and a brief, but gracious, flirtation, shamelessly jilted by his 
beautiful cousin, Dolores, for a grandee of Spain with a large 
fortune and mustachios to suit. Then, to avoid another profession, 
he goes into the army, and is equally disgusted there. At last he 
_ falls in love with a person not spotless, but loving, and 
she dies de la poitrine, and so an end. The account of the 
Volontariat is very interesting as a medium between the fantasti- 
calities of “Théo-Critt” and the grimy exaggerations of the 
author of Sourofs, and the whole book has very considerable 
literary merit. M. de Saint-Quentin’s (3) volume is one of those 
which, except for some accidental knowledge of the subject, a man 
may be rather puzzled to know where to have. It might be 
an actual historical record of the putting down of the Babist 
movement in Persia, or a fiction with a garniture of personal 
experience. In any case it has some interest, though we at least 
do not find that interest in the ghastly descriptions of the tortures 
inflicted on the heretic insurgents with which it closes. The 
central figure of the love-crazed dervish is not unattractive by 
any means, and the book includes descriptions of some power. 
M. Edouard Delpit may generally be depended upon for a work- 
manlike story of a somewhat ordinary kind, and he has in Plein 
ceur (4) involved his plot and perplexed his issues in a rather in- 
genious manner. The central point, however, the self-sacrifice of 
a heroine who lets it be believed that herself, not her sister, has 
failed in keeping her conjugal vows, though not, we think, wholly 
novel, is preposterous and unpleasing. Sacrificing yourself is all 


well ; but sacrificing other people—in this case your husband ° 


—through yourself for the sake of third parties is a course of 
action of which we should think even Lord Halsbury would 
hardly approve. Of course, M. Delpit “odds it till it comes 
even,” and indeed begins the assize of his poetical justice pretty 
early by making the real culprit throw herself under a train; but 
this does not quite make up. The book, however, is a long way 
above the ave novel of its kind. 

The author of that capital book Mon oncle et mon curé has 
not quite repeated his success in Le comte de Palene (5): but he 
has written a lively and honnéte study with a hero who is a sort 
-of benevolent fanfaron of misanthropy, and a heroine who has 
the cheerful self-confidence of M. Cherbuliez’s heroines without 
what unkind people call their occasional vulgarity. But why 
does M. de la Bréte speak of his hero as “de Paléne”? Surely 
Sainte-Beuve settled that matter once for all, as far as good lite- 
rature is concerned, while there is not much doubt about the 
practice of good society. 

M. Brau de Saint-Pol Lias is known to us as a traveller in the 
Straits Settlements, the Malay Archipelago, and Australasia, 
and he has utilized his experiences for the writing in Ayora(6) 
of a rather agreeable story of shipwreck, beautiful savage, 


(1) Le roman d'une priacesse. Par Carmen Sylva. Paris: Perrin. 

(2) Les illusions du ceur. Par Emile Pierret. Paris: Perrin. 

(3) Un amour au pays des Mages. Par A. de Saint-Quentin. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 

(4) Plein ceur. Par Edouard Delpit. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(5) Le comte de Paléne. Par Jean de la Brete. Paris: Plon. 
(6) Ayora. Par Brau de Saint-Pol Lias, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


European teaching, arts of civilization, &c., in some right little, 


tight little island of Oceania. The inhabitants were much more 
amiable than (EZheu Tartarine 4 those of Port Tarascon, and 
Ayora is not at all like that little of a Likiriki. Last 
on our list come two stout volumes (7), in which Ouida the mighty, 
the mother of volumes, the beloved of undergraduates, the 
perused from Tobolsk to Tangier, the venerated of Frenchmen 
more than any English author since Lorbiron and the great 
Yong, is revealed to them once more, telling the woes, the 
a. the manifold magnificence of Chandos the unfortunate. 

roud and happy let Britons be that there is no chance, while her 
works (and they are many) hold out, of the tongue of old Williams 
losing due honour in France. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE exuberance of Sir Edwin Arnold’s poetic style is exhibited 
with unimpaired fluency in The Light of the World 
(Longmans & Co.) The volume comprises a rhymed prelude on 
the Nativity and six books of blank verse, representing a six- 
days’ discoursing between Mary of Magdala and a sympathetic 
Buddhist, who is the sole survivor of the three Magi. The arrival 
of the Buddhist at the house of Mary coincides with the departure 
of Pontius Pilate, who does not leave, however, until he has 
delivered himself of a lengthy and not very coherent recital. The 
conjunction of these persons is certainly suggestive of dramatic 
results. But there is nothing dramatic in the presentation of 
Pilate, or Mary, or the Magus, and Sir Edwin Arnold’s treatment 
is absolutely undramatic throughout, not to say anti-dramatic. 
In all three, the voice, the sentiments, the style of narration, 
are allone. The only office of the Buddhist appears to be that 
of a polite listener to the Gospel paraphrases of Mary of Mag- 
dala. His only comment is to point out certain analogies 
suggested by Buddhist doctrines. Pilate’s account of his mis- 
givings in delivering Barabbas to the mob is singularly lack- 
ing in dramatic actuality. His whole speech, with its essentially 
modern sentiment, savours of the eloquence of tabernacle oratory. 
Then, divested of its embroidery of highly-coloured description 
and somewhat gushing comment, the narrative of Mary is little 
more than versified paraphrase of the impressive prose of the 
Gospels. In fact, Sir Edwin Arnold has not escaped the fate of 
him who “ breaks into blank the Gospel of St. Luke.” Jn the 
works of the late Mr. Browning he had at least one notable 
example of dramatic narrative which should have proved a beacon 
of warning. Yet he has dealt with the raising of Lazarus, in 
the form of a narrative by the sister of Lazarus, an eye-witness of 
the miracle, in a fashion that is signally tame and commonplace. 
It were needless to cite specimens of the author's infelicity of 
treatment or of his defects of taste. Probably The Light of the 
World may be accounted a religious poem by persons who can 
delight in a kind of poetized version of a “ Life of Christ,” and 
esteem as “ ag ” mere rhetorical embroidery and gaudy descrip- 
tion. We may deplore the taste for such poems; but the popular 
literature of the day shows it is a very general taste.. Surely 
the poetry of the following passage is precisely of the kind that 
might be expected of a poetic archdeacon :— 
Clear silver water in a cup of gold, 
Under the sunlit steeps ot Gadara, 
It shines—His Lake—the Sea of Chinnereth— 
The waves He loved, the waves that kissed His feet 
So many blesstd days. Ob, happy waves! 
Oh, little, silver, happy Sea, far-famed, 
Under the sunlit steeps of Gadara ! 


Tongues in Trees and Sermons in Stones (George Allen) is a 
leasant little book on trees and flowers and gardens by the Rev. 
. Tuckwell, whose “sermons in stones ” take no very portentous 
form, being nothing more than sundial mottoes; while his 
“ tongues in trees” speak chiefly of etymology, or popular plant- 
lore, and popular plant-names. Mr. Tuckwell’s method in deal- 
ing with these attractive themes is very much like that so 
admirably exemplified in Archbishop Trench’s lectures “On the 
Study of Words.” He is not didactic beyond the warrant. He 
writes as one who is in the open air, among the trees and flowers 
of his garden, and refrains from the sermon. His derivations 
are likely to exercise the etymology of gardeners. Bulrush may 
be “ pool-rush,” but that snap-dragon is snout-dragon, or that 
buttercup is “ bouton-cop,” or that gooseberry is “cross-berry, 
from its triple spine,” are suggestions not likely to be accepted. 
Nor can we hold that sunflowers turn with the sun in America, 
and not in England. And that Gretchen used the centaury for 
her divining, and not the large meadow daisy, is a proposition 
that requires better evidence than Mr. Tuckwell advances. A 
chapter on Old Gardens, which embraces a delightful retrospective 
glance at the Old Physic Garden at Oxford, is truly sympathetic. 
Tales and Legends of the English Lakes, by the late Wilson 
Armistead (Simpkin & Co, ; Glasgow; Morison), is a miscellany 
of story and legend and ballad, collected from various sources, 
much of which is familiar enough to readers of Wordsworth, 
Percy, Scott, Ritson, and Hutchinson, the historians of Cumber- 
land. With respect to legendary lore, the crop garnered in th's 
curious volume might lead the incautious reader to conclude th t 
there is little of legend to collect in the Lake country. Much 
that is here given is quite modern, Such is “The Beauty of 


(7) Le dernier des Clarcncieuz, Paris: Perrin, 
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Buttermere,” a tragedy in real life, which comprises the remark- 
able career of that notorious impostor John Hatfield, who was 
hanged at Carlisle for fraudulently franking letters and forging a 
bill of exchange. 

The Fairy Land Tales of Science, by the Rev. J.Gordon M‘Pherson 
(Simpkin & Co.; Glasgow: Morison), is a book that we have 
pleasure in noting in a seeond edition, as it treats of scientific 
topics which are of universal interest in a style of exposition that 
is admirably clear and exact, yet not less admirably free from 
all parade of theorizing and vain chatter concerning scientific 
ee Physiol has suggested the basis of Mr. Heather Bi 1 

sio as s the basis of Mr. Heather Bigg’s collo- 
a on "alee and the State, The Human Republic (David 
tett), in which the human body serves as a rich subject of de- 
monstration. Physiological lessons were never applied as they 
are in this little book. There is some novelty, certainly, in the 
idea of viewing your own body as a microcosm of the State, an 
ideal Republic, and entering into that body as a white corpuscle 
by mere power of self-abstraction through a cut in Seay Tans. 
Under the friendly guidance of one Protos the writer voyages by 
many a conduit tothe pumping station Cor, past the Gastric Lake, 
and finds all the citizens usefully employed learning many useful 
lessons, as need not be enumerated. In short, the State mecha- 
nism is perfect. From Duodenum to Pylorus they sing and 
work in happy chorus, while Protos and the Self-Abstracted One 
discuss State affairs with wondrous pertinacity, until the latter 
asks, “ What is the object of life?” which dread riddle appears 
to have led to his violent expulsion from the Human Republic, 
and he awakens in his own study, a much-informed but sadder man. 

I, Me, and Him (Skeffington & Son) deals with another kind 
of abstraction, the triple individuality of a young man who is not 
in the least given to the study of metaphysical problems, yet is 
made to suffer much, through the masquerading of his Simulated 
Ego and his Interior Ego among his ftiends during the enforced 
absence of himself—that is, the Personal Ego. This idea, as may 
be readily conceived, develops into a pretty imbroglio. But we 
cannot say that it is anything but crudely worked in I, Me, and 
Him, though the sketch is amusing and brightly written. 

The fourth instalment of Mr. Arthur Bennett’s tour in Ireland 
—John Bull and his Other Island (Simpkin & Co.)—comprises 
some capital pictures of Irish scenery and Irish folk, chiefly drawn 
from the south and west of the country, and is marked by the 
freshness of observation and sobriety of style noticeable in the 
earlier portions of the journal. 

The style and humour of Mr. Metchim’s Wild West Poems 
(Fisher Unwin) so far beggar description as to cry aloud for 
illustration. Here is a stanza that is hirly representative of the 
poet’s manner :— 

I guess when I was strolling down 
The centre of the street, 
. A boss Tornado boomed along 
And grupped me by the feet. 


By the Sea, and other Poems, by Fred Henderson (Fisher 
Unwin), is the merest slip of a book, notable chiefly for its paper 
cover of a hideous blue, and its eccentric shape, suggestive of a 
book of household receipts or the diurnal milk sales of the dairy- 
man, The poet waxes wroth, however, against kings, priests, 
and all “ hypocrite things,” and sings loudly, if not well :— 

This is my hope, to kindle ere i die 

Some torch which, thrust by passion’s hand among 
The grainless chaff of damned hypocrisy, 

Or into Vice’s palace strongly flung, 
Shall set the worthless rottenness aflame, 

With such a burning that not all the power 

Of tyrants and their gold-bought priests that hour 
Shall keep the retribution from their shame. 


The series of official Emigrants’ Handbooks (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode), issued by the Emigrants’ Information Office, comprise 
excellent manuals of useful information, each with a large and 
legible map executed to date, and supply intending emigrants and 
settlers with the ical hints and guidance that they most 
need. These publications, in fact, though issued at one penny 
each, omit no item of information that can be of service to those 
who intend to emigrate to Canada, the Australian colonies, New 
Zealand, Natal, and the Cape. Especially valuable are the two 
supplementary handbooks, published at threepence, the Profes- 
sional Handbook and the Emigration Statistics and General 
Handbook. 

We have also received Vol. II. of Bishop Pearson’s Exposi- 
tion of the Creed (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) ; Part V. of Mr. George 
Bowdler Buckton’s Monograph of the British Cicada, illustrated 
by coloured plates (Macmillan & Co.) ; Ventilation, a text-book, 
by William Paton Buchan, illustrated (Crosby Lockwood & 
Son); Mixed Metals, or Metallic Alloys, a practical treatise, by 
Arthur H. Hiorns (Macmillan & Co.); Part I. of A German 
Colloquial Grammar, by J. Niederberger, assisted by W. H. 
Taylor (Hachette); The Hampshire Antiquary and Naturalist, 
Vol. I. (Southampton : Independent office) ; My District Visitors, 
by a Parson, second edition (Skeffington) ; A Legend of Montrose 
and The Black Dwarf, copyright sixpenny edition (A. & C. 
Black); and The Intermediate State, an essay, by Arthur 
Williamson, B.D. (Wells Gardner & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C., from aes particulars may be obtained. 


PRE § SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
orwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, have a very 
EDUCATIONAL OME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized Tennis- 


exact 


Rosas. —Mr. ROBERT MICHELL teaches and per- 
the, RUSSIAN LANGUAGE.—Woodlands, Park Reed, Twickenham E.. 


RADFoRD HOUSE COVENTRY. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS of Established 1800. 
from Six College and Local Examina- 


received to Twelve years of age. repened for 
Bore which have hitherto been pew da ty Pupils of this School. Eight acres 
recreation ground.—Apply for particulars to Mrs. and Mies Hovexron. 


NO to PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—CHOICE of 

SCHOOLS, &c. The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a bedy of Oxford and Cam- 
idge Graduates) recommend sCHOOLS and PRIVATE TUTORS, from personal 

Enowledge and after full inquiry. Details from the SecRETARY,8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


HOTELS. 
DEVON. .—The MID-DEVON HOTEL and Health Resort, at 


Ashbury Station. = ft. above sea level. 150 acres moor and heather, available for Polo, 
Golf, Cricket, Tennis, & _ Fishing near. | Horses and carriages.—A: ddress, MANAGERESS. 


[LFRACOMBE. _—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. A Great Health 
HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old "Established. 
ation, Opposite We West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms 


Moderate tariff. 
GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


INN EFORD'S MAGN ESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


NEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The safest and most gentle a) t 
for delicate constitutions, . 
Children and Infants, 


Sold throughout the World. 


FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, CITY OF LONDON. 
[THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of of the City of London 


will meet fa the Guildhall of the said City on at Half-past 
One o'clock precisely, to receive TENDERS for on BUI DING. LEASES for « 
term of Eighty Ye Years FOUR PLOTS of valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, situate in Stoney 


tion at the ‘0 the 
The not ry the highest or any proposal. 

Persons tendering must attend personally, or by a duly authorized Agent. on the above- 

mentioned day, at Half-past One o'clock precisely, and the parties whose offers are accepted 


will be required to execute an agreement and bond at the same time. 
Proposals must be up, endorsed on the ide, Tender & Stone 
d in to the the duy 
reaty 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 

INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

E per curt. INTERES T allowed on puross repayable on demand. Two 

per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS. calculated month! when. 

EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. SAyINGS DEPARTMENT, ot THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each com- 
: — pleted 41.’ The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. on application. 
Incorporated a.p. 1720, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

CLAIMS PAID £85,000,000 CRAMER'S 


LIFE, FIRE, ANNUITIES. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


61 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
ASSURANCE FUND over £4,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID over £9,000,090. 
BONUSES paid in Reduction of Premiums, over £8. 
CasH val 000,000. 


[“PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1808.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital ,£1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,400,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


CALEDONIAN IMMEDIATE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Grants Immediate Life Assurance 
without Medical Examination. 
For Pamphlet containing particulars 


of this New Scheme, apply to the 
Secretary of the Head Office, 19 George 


Street, Edinburgh, or to any of the Com- WITHOUT MEDICAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


On OFFICES : 
82 KING WILLIAM STREET, EC. 


EXAMINATION. 


AND 
14 WATERLOO PLACE, 
PALL MALL, 


Church of Qngland 


LIFE AND FIRE 
Hssurance Fnstitution. 


A New System of Assurance 
Write for explanatory pamphlet 


without Medical Examination : 
“ PERFECTED” PENSIONS. to the Office, 9 & 10 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1889, £338,900,000. 
ESTABLISHED 186s. 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
30 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


Reserve Fund ................ £90,000. 
Shares issued to December 31.1890. receive ive per cent. 
each) during Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 
Five per cent. paid on Deposits of 2500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, A. TEMPLE. 


[HE ENGLISH BANK of the RIVER PLATE, Limited. 
Bacon Ayres} Paid-up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £425,000. 


THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM. 


With reference to a RECENT DECISION in the Queen's Bench Division of the 
Court on a THREE YEARS’ HIRING AGREEMENT, CRAMER & OO. beg to 
point out they DO NOT SEEK TO INFLICT FINES for any unnotified change of 
residence, and should the HIRER at any time be UNABLE TO CONTINUE 1 THE 
REGULAR PAYMENTS, CRAMER & CO. are ready to WAREHOUSE the 
Instrument for SIX MONTHS, during which period the HIRER can pay arrears, 
and RESUME POSSESSION of the Pianoforte. 

CRAMER'S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE, AS ORIGINATED BY THEM, 
is applicable to Instruments by all Leading Makers, English, Continental, and 
American. and is carried out on a THOROUGHLY LARGE and LIBERAL SCALE 
ONLY BY THEMSELVES. 


REGENT STREET, W.; MOGRSATS 4 STREET, E.C. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE Lon LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


net es, calling at PLYMOUTH GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
COLOMBO. 81 STEAMERS the LARGEST ASTEST afloat. High-class 
Lighting. Hot an Baths Good V, entilation, and every 


Managers... (ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 
For freight or passage apply to the latter 


PLEASURE GRUISES 


TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, 


the ORIENT COMPANY'S 3,786 tons register, and 


“ CHIMBORAZ\,” 3.847 tons register, ieaving Lo: 
JUNE 19, for twenty-seven days. ULYs. for twenty- 

| AUGUST. tor twenty - Tee... 

Calling at Leith two days later. 


JULY |, for twenty-seven days. 
The Steamers will be navigated through the * Inner Lead,” i.c., inside the 4 of 
Islands off the Coast of Norway, thus securing smooth water, and on oe first three tri, 
North Cape will be reached while the sun is above the horizon at midnight. 

The “GAKONNE” and “ CHIMBUKAZO" are fitted with electric light, electric st 
hot and coid baths, &c. 

Managers, F. Green & Co., 13 Fenchurch Avenue ; Anderson, Anderson, & Co., 5 Fenchurch: 
Avenue, London, E. 
enn ae apply to the latter firm, or West-End Agents, Grindlay & Co.,55 Parliament 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
© BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI,} 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY ...... every 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA. STRAITS, end JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW TA } 
ALEXAN 


ZEALAND and MAN every alternate week. 
DRIA and 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, 
Leadenhall 


For particulars Company's Offices, 
London. 


ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 
INSTITUTION. Opened in 1867. 
THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom, 
Annual Disbursements. £6,000. Annual Subscriptions, £1,800. 
Number of Inmates, 100. Out-Pensioners, 200. 
Patron—_Rear-Admiral H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Chairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD MoCLINTOCK, F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman —Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.8. 
penactlest of thie Charity is to give a Home or # Pension to the Merchant Sailor when OM, 


800 Old Sailors, tas Gite Charity ; but from 
want of funds the Committee are unable to admit and worthy 


Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 


on aaa the Head Office for Sued periods at rates of interest to be as rtained 
plication 
Letters of Oredit, Bills of Exchange, and Cable Transfers issued on the Branches and 


ls payable in Buenos Ayres, M p Mesarto, and other cities of the Argentineand 
ruguav Republics negotiated or sent for co 
The Bank effects Purchases and Sales 0 of Seo Stock. Shares, Coupons,and other Securities, 
collects Dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 
Lane. E.C BRUCE THORNBURY. Secretary 


PRANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assemb'y , July 29, 1861._Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Office—| Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


This Bank grants drafte on = 4 its branches and agencies, and transacts every description 
banking business connected with New Zealand, Australia, and a 


.who or, Forty years —y been at Sea as Seaman. Mate, A Master 
needed to reduce this heavy list and to relieve 


Office : 58 Fenchurch Streét, London, E.C. 


METROPOLITAN DE DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE 


ROUGH ASSOCIATION, 
Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions. 


PF} + ly Society providing Free Supplies of Water for Man and Beast in the 


very earnestly solicited. 
Bankers: Messrs. Bauclay. Bevas, TRiTTON, BOUVERIS,& Co. 


117 Victoria Street, 8.W. M. W. MILTON, Secretary. 


W, E. DENNY, Secretary. 


terms. 
The London Office receives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards. rates and p L 
which can be ascertained ou application. 
H. B. MACNAB, for Manager. 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 


COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1665. 


£562,767 
Pusd end Undivided Profits 318 667 asm 
81 
Investments per Balance-sheet at December 31, 1800 £4,204 
Directors, 


H. J. BRISTOWE, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir J AMES FERGUSSON, Bart., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., M.P, 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, Q.C., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. A.J. MUNDELLA, M P. 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL. Bart.. M P. 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq... C.M.G. 
Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. 
The Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 and upwards, bearing interest at 
4 per cent. for five or six years, and 4} per cent. fur seven to ten years ; and Four per Cunt. 
Perpetu i! Debentures or Four per Cent. Golentnre Stock at £97 per £100 
he iaterest is payable hall-yearly, on January | and July |, by coupons attached to the 
ures, and by “nts in favour of holders of the Stock. 
are Limiter upaid Capital 
(4,137,233) and hy investments and general 
Forms of application can be obtained at the offices of the Company. 


N 
Port!and House, Basinghal! Street, Londen, E.C. HENRY M. PAUL, Manager 


BOOKS, 


Just published, No. 503 (April 22) of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


taining n good Books in many branches of Science, Art, and 
General Literature, fiue extra-lJustrated Works, &e. &c. 


A copy pest free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
136 STRAND, » WL., AND PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


p'scount, 3d. in the ls, -HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries arrenged and catalogued 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
SATURDAY REVIEW each, will be given, vis. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS: 


Being Letters and other Records here First Published. 
With Communications from Coleridge, the Words- 
worths, Hannah More, Professor Wilson, 
and others. 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Narrative, by 
ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ Few works of greater literary interest have of late years 
issued from the press than the two volumes of ‘De Quincey Memorials.’ They 
comprise most valuable materials for the histcrian of jiterary and social England 
at the beginning of the century ; but they are not on that accouat less calculated 
to amuse, enlighten, and absorb the general reader of biographical memoirs.” 


A “FIN DE SIRCLE” STUDY. 


THE COMING TERROR; 


And other Essays and Letters. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
[Second Edition in a few days. 


Times.—“ In one and all of bis allies, whether extravagant or not, Mr. Buchanan 
displays an exuberance of pungent expression tnat is itself enough to secure the 
amused attention of the reader.” 


A New Sensational Novel by the Author of “THE HOUSE 
ON THE MARSH.” 


PRETTY MISS SMITH. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
1 vol, crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 


Punch, April 25, 1891.—“ Since Miss Florence Warden’s ‘ House on the Marsh,’ 
says the Baron,I have not read a more exciting tale than the same authoress’s 
* Pretty Miss Smith.’ It should be swallowed right off at a sitting, for if your 
interest in it is allowed to cool during the interval, you may find it a little difficult 
to get up the steam to the high-pressure point necessary for the real enjoyment of 
a eensational story.’’"—The BAkon BooK-Worms. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

‘“*MEA CULPA: a Woman’s Last Word’’: 

a Novel in 3 vols., by HENRY HARLAND 

(Sidney Luska), Author of “As it was 
Written.” 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, We. 


Just ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalle, pane Is, 


LPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for MAY. 

CONTENTS : 

VAMPIRES. Gorpon. 

THE EXPERIENCES Of A PHOTOGRAPHER, A. Bocarovs. 

LOST TREASURES OF LITERATURE, WILLIAM SHEPARD. 

Taq. SINGER AND HIS SONG-—THE FOO PPRINT— TRANSFORMATION. 

(Poems.) CHARLES HeNay LupERs. 

“THAT HOUND O° JOEL TROUT'S.” M. G. 

ABSENCE, (Poem) Owen WisTER. 

SOME FAMILIAR LETTERS BY HORACE GREELEY. 

A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN. M. E. W. Suerwoop. 

A BLOSSOM FROM THE HAGUE, (Poem.) E, 8, 

POLLY. Patience STAPLETON, 

AIMS OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. Syvoney T. SkipworRE. 

BY THE SEA. (Poem.) CLINTON SCOLLARD. 

WHAT COUNTRY GIRLS CAN DO, Gaace H. Hopag. 

LATENT FORCE. Joux Wonneu Keevy. 

THE PERSONALITY OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. Faanx A. Burr. 

THE MOUJIK. JULIEN 

SOME LETTERS TO JULIEN GORDON. 

JOHN DICKINSON. ANNE H. 

LITERARY DYNAMICS, Fraxcts Howard WILLIAMS. 

MAIDENS CHOOSING. Freperioc M. Binp. 

London : on: WARD, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


price One Shilling 
THE ATLANTIC” MO NTHLY for MAY. 
Co : 
The Swe Paste. Part Modern Zesching of Arithmetic. Truman 


A Voyage on the Grend China. al Coates. 
es tom an Unpublis J oethe s Key to Faus 
Richard Heary Dana. the First Part. Liam P. 
A Native of Winby. Sarah Orne Jewett. . 
Capture of Louishourg by the New England * — Le and Constitu- 


Militia, Francis Parkman tional Law 
The Evhics of Horse-Keeping. H. C, | Gildersiceve's Essaysand Studies, 
Merwin. ~ : ew 
Contributors’ Cia 
The Last Bowstrings, Edward Lucas White. Complete 


The 
Character - Reader — Two Doyens of 
The House of Martha, XXIX.-XXXII. French Art—An Unknown Scholar— At 
Frank K. Stockton. a Late Vendue—Dogberry in Paris. 


Loadon ; Waap, Loox, Co., Warwick Houss, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE 
For MAY 
Will contain an Artisle on 


THE MURRAY MEMOIRS, 
By Mr. GLADSTONE, 


Based on Personal Reco lact ons. 


Jeremy Belknap, George Edward Ellis. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Jast ready, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR MAY, 1891. 
1, MR. CHAINE’S SONS. Chaps. XVII.-XX. 
2, SARSFIELD: A JACOBITE RAPPAREE. 
3. BORES AND BORED. 
4. THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS. Chaps. V.-VIII. 
5. THROUGH CHINESE SPECTACLES, 
6. “LA BELLA.” Conclusion. 
7. NOTES OF A BOOK-COLLECTOR. 
8 LOVE OR MONEY. Chaps. XVIIL-XXI. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAROLINE.” 
BERTHA’S EARL. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. 


A Pendant to ‘‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance.” 
By W. FRASER RAE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER’S TALE. 
By MARY E. MANN. 


2 vols. crown 8v9. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 
By MAARTENS MAARTENS. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXLIV. 


is published THIS DAY. 
1. NEO-PAGANISM. 
2, IBSEN’S SOCIAL DRAMAS, 
3. THE NEW PAPYRIL. 
4. FLEETS AND FORTS. 
5. ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 
6. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
7. MANDEVILLE’S TRAVELS. 
8 THE LAMBETH JUDGMENT. 
9 A PLBA FOR LIBERTY. 
10, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Joun Munray, Albemarle Street, 


. Now ready, price Sixpence. 


TONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 103. — MAY. 
ConTENTS: 
THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA, By L.B. WatForp. Chaps. XIX,-XXL 
ON AUTOGRAPHS. I. By Miss I. A. Taytor. 
A THEORY. By May Kenpatt, 
WILL SIMPSON’S FUNERAL. By Annis THomMPson. 
DUST. By Dr. J. G. Macrnersoy, F.R.S.B. 
THE WALL-PAPER. By Gossr, 
THE LATEST ABOUT SPIDERS. By Ceci WAnsurRtoON. 
THE THREE FATES, By FP. Manton Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs, 
Dr. Claudius,” &c. Cnaps. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anpaew Lane, 
London : LONGMANS, GRREN, & Co. 


Part V. NEW SERIES. MAY, Price Is. 


(THE MONTHLY PACKET. Edited by Cuartorre M, 
Yorer and CHRISTABEL COLERLDGE, 
CONTENTS : 
LILIAN AND LILI. Chaps. X.-XI. By the Author of “ Tam ATELIER DU Lys.” 
WORK AND WORKERS. IIL. Art as a Profession tor Girls By Froaexce Reason, 
A DAUGHTER OF THE GIRONDE, By Stanxcex J. WeYMAN. 
SEED TIME AT OXFORD, By C. M, Yoren. 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISIL HISTORY. Cameo CCL XXXV.— The Quadruple 
lliance. 
UNPUSLISHED LETTERS OF MRS. BARBAULD, IL By E. C. RicKARDs. 
THAT STICK. Chaps. XVI.—XIX, By C. M. Yoren. 
STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE, No. V. By M. WATSON. 
THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 
NOTICE3, 
London: 4. D, & Co., 31 and 32 Street, Stra}, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0’S NEW LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF MEATH, D.D. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


CATHEDRALand UNIVERSITY SERMONS 


By the Right Rev. CHantes Parsons REICHEL, D.D., Bishop of Meath, 
Author of “Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer,” “ Sermons on the Prayer-Book,”’ 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 
Just ready, extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


FORTY YEARS ina MOORLAND PARISH: 


Reminiscences and Researches in Danby in Cleyeland. By Rev. J. C. ATkIn- 
8ON, D.O.L., Incumbent of the Parish, a of “A History of Cleveland,” 
“*A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,” 
SECOND EDITION, 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE PARADISE of DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
Edited, with Translations and Notes, by ARTHUR JoHN BUTLER, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE PURGATORY of DANTE ALIGHIERT. 


Edited, with Translations and Notes, by A. J. BUTLER. 
ATHENAUM.— ‘The most scholarly specimen of Dantesque literature extant in 
the English lan 
GUARDIAN,— An extremely useful translation.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A conscientious and complete performance.” 


BY THE HON. W. WARREN VERNON. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 
READINGS on the PURGATORIO of 


DANTE. Chiefly based on the Commentary of Benvenuto DaImola. By 
the Bon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction by the 
Very Rev. the Dgan or St, 

SPECTATOR.—“* The translation is careful and literal, the words, for the most 
part, chosen with taste and discrimination ; and in addition to this—and it is here 
that the book possesses a character of its own—Mr. Vernon has woven in with his 
text, wherever it seemed needed, a running commentary of explanation and para- 


P 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 379, for MAY, price 1s., contains :— 


1. SAMELA. By G. W. Hart.ey. 

2. ENGLISH WAR-SONGS. By GrorcEe SAIYTsBURY. 

3. THE CENTENARY OF BOSWELL. By Dr. Birkpeck Hitt. 

4. SOME OLD GERMAN HUMOURISTS. By C. H. Herrorp. 

5. TYPES FOR THE BLIND. By L. W. Carrer. 

6, THEODORE DE BANVILLE. By ARTHUR SyYMoxs. 

7. SCHOOLMASTERS IN COUNCIL. By P. A. Wricut-HgnpERson. 

8. PETE WARLOW'S END. By Georce FLAMBRO. 

NOTICE.—The price of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE is now 

Sixpence Net. The terms on which it is supplied to Booksellers are not such 
as will enable them to sell the Magazine at less than the published price. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For MAY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d. Net. 


1. PROUD MAISEE. Engraved by W. SpreLMkyeR, from the Drawing by FREDERICK 
SANDYS, in the posscesion of of Dr. JoHN TODUUNTER. Fron’ tiepiece. 

2. THE VOICE OF SPRING. Lewis Morals. 

3. HAM HOUSE, Lapy SuDELEY. [Illustrated by H. W. Brewer. 

4. OF GRASSE AND THE GRASSOIS. MarcAaRret TyssEy 

E 

5 BY A DAFFODIL. Words by Rosert Herrick. Drawn by Henry 

6. ARSEILLAISR. Heyry Herman. 

7. THE BI7ER CHERWELL. Illustrations by J. Deane Simmons. 

8. CHURCH PATRONAGE. The Hon. E. P. THesicer, C.B. 


9%. THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. woe XVII. Continued.) F. M. 
CRAWFORD. Illustrations by ennessey 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS, 


A LADY of MY OWN. By Heten Prorurro 


Lewis, Author of “ Her Heart's Desire.” 3 vols. 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By M. E. LeCtenrc, 


Author of “ Mistress Beatrice Cope.” 2 vols. 


KINSFOLK. By Mary Deang, Author of 


“St. Briavels,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PHILADELPHIAN. By Lovrs J. 
“The Millionaire,” “Rambles among the Hills,” 


A BITTER’ BIRTHRIGHT. By Dora 


JANET. By Mrs. Oxrenant, Author of “It 


was a Lover and his Lass,” “Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


partof the United Kingdom 83 
and China 18 6 
Other British Colonies, Burope, Egypt, and America... cooce 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT EMIN PASHA. 
Just ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 16s. 


NEW LIGHT ON 
DARK AFRICA. 


The Authentic Story of the German Expedition for the 
Succour and Relief of Emin Pasha. 


Comprising the Narrative of the Travels, Fortunes, and Vicissitudes of 
the Adventurous Journey into Equatorial Africa. 


By Dr. CARL PETERS, the Leader of the Expedition. 


Translated from the German by H. W. DULCKEN, Ph.D. 
COMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED with numcrous ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS of 
African Characters, Scenery, &c.. from Sketches and Photographs taken on a 
and a large Explanatory Coloured Map, tracing the daily progress of the traveller. 
In 1 volume, medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 


The Times, April 20, aus :—“ Dr. Peters bas distinctly added to our knowledge o 
the Upper Tana, and of the Chagga country...... Full of interesting incident and 
fresh information.” 

The Daily Telegraph, April 20, says :—“ Dr. Peters’ work deserves to be studied 
by all interested in the futcre development of Africa.” 

The Standard, April 20, says :—“ Dr. Peters’ cooler contradictions of the most 
important statements of Mr. Stanley's official report imperatively demand a reply. 

The Daily News, April 20, says :—“ Dr. Peters has produced a lively book.” 

The Daily Graphic, April 20, says :—“ The volume possesses undoubted value in 
English eyes.” 

The Manchester Guardian, April '20, says :—“ The book is one of the best of the 
many African publications that have been issued during the last twelve months. 
It is full of incident and ‘ go.’...... Eminently readable and brings us into contact 
with a remarkable character.” 


Ready this day, crown 8vo. in artistic binding, 6s. 


THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY. 
By OSCAR WILDE. 
With Six New Chapters. 
“ A work of serious art, strong and fascinating.”— Speaker. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—EDITION DE LUXE. 
*,° Messrs. WARD, LOCK, & CO. will issue an Edition de Luxe of The Picrurs 
or ‘Dorian Gray. This Edition will be fep. 4to.in size, and printed on Van 


Gelder’s Hand-made Paper. The Edition will be strictly limited to 250 Copies, each 
copy being numbered and signed by the Author. Net price, 21s, 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., WARWICK HOUSE, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, EC. 


UR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. 


REYNOLDS Houe, Dean of Rochester. The Eleventh and Cheaper Edition of 
this Popular Work is in preparation, and will be ready shortly. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. By C. Lioyp 
MorGAn, F.G.S., Professor of Biology in University College, Bristol. Demy 
8vo. with 40 Illustrations and Diagrams, cloth,16s. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE and COMPARATIVE CON. 


STITUTIONAL LAW. By Jonn W. Burcxss, LL.D., Professor of History 
and Political Science in Columbia College, U.S.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. 


THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. A Tale of St. Andrews. 


By Horace Hutrcuixson, Author of “My Wife's Politics.” Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. [At all Libraries. 


HARVARD HISTORICAL MONOGRAPHS. No.1. 


A va POWER in the UNITED STATES. By Pro- 


fessor E. per, 5.—No. 2. AN INYRODUCTION to the 
STUDY of FEDERAL < GOVERNMENTS. By Professor A. B. Harr. 8yo. 
paper, 53. 


VICTOR HUGO’S QUATREVINGT-TREIZE. Au- 
thorised Copyright Edition for English Schools. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by JAMES BoiLLx, Senior French Master at Dulwich College 
Square 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d, net. (Now ready. 


DUMAS’ LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. Edited 


for Schools by Professor SuMICHRAST, Harvard University, with Notes and 
Introduction. Cloth, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Now ready, 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. Edited, with 
Notes and Helps for Composition, by the Rev. A. J.Smrrn, M.A., Head-Master 
a a School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. Second Edition. Crown 


AN INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
By B. P. Lasceties, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School, and R. P. 
Witiiams. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
ELEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


LONDON in 1891. Illustrated by 20 Bird’s- 
eye Views of the Principal Streets. Also by a Large General Map of London | 
LONDON : Ww. H. ALLEN & co., LIMITED, 13 ‘WATERLOO PL PLACE. 


N ACCOUNT of an EXTRAORDINARY LIVING HID- 
Jd jDEN CITY, in Central Africa, and Gatherings from South Africa, By W. H. 


London : KixG, SELL, & Ratiroy, Publishers, Go: uare, 
and Bolt Court, Flect Street, E.C. ah Sy 
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of 


of 


April 25, 1891.] 


The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, price 1s, 


ADDRESS 


ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY, 


April 6, 1891. 
By the MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA, Lord Rector. 


This day is published, 


CARDINAL BEATON: Priest and Politician. 


By HerkiEss. With a Portrait. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
This day is published. 


GOLF and GOLFERS; Past and Present. 


‘By J. G. M‘PuErson, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon, A. J. BALFour, and a Portrait of the Author. Small crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


“ Will be read with delight for their h df 
and freshness, and with faith and deference 


POPULAR EDITION. IN ONE VOLUME. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and DIARIES of SIR 


STAFFORD NORTHOOTE, First Earl of Iddesleigh. By ANDREW LaNG. 
With a Portrait and a View of Pynes. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* This Edition has been subjected to a thorongh revision, and while abbrevi- 
ating the less important parts of the Work, Mr. Lang has made new additions that 
will be of very considerable interest. 


DR, MOMERIE’S LATEST WORK. 


CHURCH and CREED: Sermons preached in 


the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. By ALFRED WILLIAMS MOMERIR, 
M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

“ Short, pithy, brilliant discourses in which every word is full of sound common-sense and 


t othe point.”— World. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cheap Edition. 


With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. In Uniform Binding. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS...... 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL.......... 3s. 6d, 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE......... 3s. Od. 

2s 


DANIEL DERONDA ......... see Gd, 


GEORGE ELIOT'S 78. 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition. Printed from a New and Legible Type. Complete in 24 
price 5s., may be had separately. 
Eliot's works......In size, type, paper, everything that 


THE SPANISH GIPSY. A Poem. New Edition. 5s. 

THE LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems, New Edition. 5s. 
IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. New Edition. 5s. 
ESSAYS and LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. New Edition. 5s, 


BOOKS ON GARDENING. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CUL- 


TIVATION of the GRAPE-VINE. By WILLIAM THOMSON, Tweed Vineyard. 
Tenth Edition, Revised. 8vo. 5s. 


“ A thoroughly practical and sure guide to the cultivation of the vine.” 
Journal of Horticulture, 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN : 


being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of 
Plants in Flower-Gardens all the year round. Embracing all Classes of 
Gardens. With Engraved Plans. By Davip THomson, Gardener to his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. Fourth and Cheaper 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
be: author is entitled to great r 
explained the cultural directions Ul 
pr ist to grow plants as well as any qustnar."=Gardenare Chronicle. 


HANDY-BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE under 


GLASS. By the same Author. New Edition, Enlarged. With numerous 
8vo. 7s. 6d. : 

No work ind of which we k 1 
His book is one that ought to be in the hands 
grower, and, indeed, of every one who desires to know best that can be known on the 
subject."’"—Scotema 


CULTIVATED PLANTS: their Propagation 


and Improvement. By F. W. Bursipcr, Author of “The Narcissus” &c. 
With 191 Engravings and Index. Urown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
urs who, by r intere: t i 
to bear upon it, rank in success and ‘suthority ‘vith the profs ional 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW- 


GARDENING, and FLORAL DECORATIONS. By the same Author. 
ag a Enlarged, with upwards of 200 Illustrations on Wood. Crown 
vo, 78. ‘ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


Just published, in handsome cloth, gilt top, 15s. 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. 


New Views of Sacred Places. 
By EDWARD L, WILSON. 


With 150 Original Illustrations Engraved from Photographs taken by the Author. 

ConTENTS :—The Land of Goshen—Sinai and the Wilderness—From Mount 
Sinai to Mount Seir—A Visit to Petra—A Search for Kadesh—Three Jewish 
Kings—The South Country—-Round about Jerusalem—Where was Calvary ?— 
Judea to Samaria—Round about Gahilee—Nazareth, Old and New—Sea of Galilee— 
Lebanon to Damascus. 

Mr. Wilson’s journey in Scripture Lands was the first instance in which a fully- 
equipped artist photographer has visited the scenes made memorable by the Bib 
narratives, and has reproduced both by camera and by word-painting the people, 
the ruins, and the famous spots which have become household words throughout 
Christendom. The 150 Illustrations in this volume were selected from 2,000 
negatives that Mr. Wilson brought home with him after his wanderings, and they 
have been reproduced by some of the best known of American artists, Together they 
make a gallery of absolutely accurate, graphic, and extremely interesting views. 
The narrative, moreover, is enlivened with the account of the author's personal 
, em ioe is the work of a man whose study of the Scriptures is apparent 
throughou' 


THE MIDNIGHT SKY: 


Familiar Notes on the Stars and Planets. 
By EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 


Past-President of the Royal Astronomical Society, late Chief Assistant at the Roya) 
Observatory, Greenwich. With 32 Star-Maps and numerous other Hinstrations. 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition, with an additional Chapter and 
many New Engravings. Imperial 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 8s. 


The following Notice of the First Edition was written by the late 
THomas CARLYLE :— 

“ These little Maps of the starry spaces far surpass, in clearness end useful worth, 
all I have seen before in the planisphere way; no reader but by heip of them may 
find, with a minimum of trouble, the star he seeks...... Why did not somebedy 
teach me the constellations too, and make me at home in the starry heivens, which 
are always overhead, and which I don’t half know to this day?” 

Mr. DUNKIN has very carefully revised the whole work, bringing it iown to date 
in all respects, and enriching it with one entirely New Chapter many fine New 
Engravings. It will be found on careful examination a most trusiworthy and 
valuable book on Popalar Astronomy. 


SIXTH EDITION, REVISED. Cloth boards, 5s, 


EVOLUTION: 


Modern Ideas of, as Related to Revelation and Science. 
By Sir J. WILLIAM DAWSON, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Author of “ Acadian Geology,” ‘“‘The Chain of Life in Geological Time,” “ Egypt 
and Syria ; their Physical Features in Relation to Bible History,” &c. 


Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


“It embodies the thoughts of an eminent geologist on some of the chief flaws 
and discrepancies in what he justly styles the ‘hypothesis’ of evolution. If there is 
anything calculated to arrest the cocksure young scientist, who is always the young 
man in a hurry, this book will do it. Perhaps nothing buta ter-blast— and 
Sir Wm. Dawson’s book is too well reasoned to deserve the term—can be expected 
to shake the unfaltering confidence of the middlemen of science, who purvey 
Darwinism, or what they consider to be Darwinism, to the intelligent multitude.” 

Saturday Review. 


Just published, cloth boards, 8d. 


THE SECULARIST PROGRAMME; 
Or, Plain Words to Working People. 
A Comparison of the Soouleeish one the Christian Views 


By Rev. W. H. HARRIS, of Plaistow. 


CHAPTER I. Is reason the guide and happiness the end of life ? 
* IL Is progress only possible through liberty ? 
® Ill. Is theology condemned by reason, and has it been the enemy of 


progress ? 
IV. Does Secularism dignify labour and rationalise morality ? 
V. Are Christians not of the present world, and is the chief aim of 
Christianity to bring men to a better place in the next ? 


A pointed and popular Examination of the Modern Secularist Creed by a writer 
who has lived among the hard workers of the East End of London for the last six- 
teen years, It will be found a very useful book to put into the hands of those to 
whom this Programme most directly ap; 


Now ready, a NEW EDITION, Revised and partly Re-written. 


SWISS PICTURES, 


Drawn with Penand Pencil. 
With a Map and a Profusion of Illustrations by EDWARD WHYMPER. 
In handsome cloth gilt, price 8a. 


The present edition has been completely revised, and in part re-arranged and re- 
written. The sections dealing with the Rhine and its scenery, also those on Northern 
Italy and the Italian Lakes, have been omitted, as their sabstance has been included 
in other volumes of the series; and opportunity has been taken to introduce a 
considerable number of entirely new engravings by Mr. Whymper, as well as to 
illustrate some fresh features of Swiss travel, and especially the introduction of 
mountain railways. The map of Switzerland by Mr. Stanford, the copi 
index of places and subjects appended to the work, will, it is hoped, be of service 
both to Swiss tourist and the stay-at-home traveller. 


NEW SERIAL ISSUES. 
Each to be Completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 


THE GIRL’S OWN OUTDOOR BOOK. Part I. 


With a large Presentation Plate. Price od. 


OUTDOOR GAMES and RECREATIONS. Part I. 
With Presentation Plate. Price 6d. 
LONDON : 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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“SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


ae VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” : 
’ Just published, Roval 8vo. price 15s. in cloth ; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 


VOLUME XXVI. (Henry II _—Hinpter) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* VOLUME XXVII. will be PUBLISHED on JUNE 26, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of three months. 


in its a 
preserves its ‘due proportions with mosh exactness. 


—* The progress of this opus 
Appearance, keeps up its 


FOUR REPRESENTATIVE PRESS CPINIONS OF VOLUME XXv. 
TIMES :—“ Of the quailty now pei completed. it is 


== 
merit, and 


* epoch-marking,’ the twenty-fifth volume 
A volume ex v in all respects.”” 


CTATOR:—“ As each volume of the Dictionary appears, its merits become 
ogeaptenoas The book ought to commend itself to as wide a eircle of buyers as the 


NOTES AND QUERIES :—* With punctuality which. to use the cant o of the 
Q ith p day, ie 


18 delivered to the public. .. 


STAN DARD EDITIONS. 


ROBERT BROV BROWNING'S 
WORKS. 


WEW AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

In 16 vols.small crown 8vo. 5s. each, 
‘The Volumes can be had bound in Sets 
or separately. 

This Edition contains 2 Portraits of 
Mr. Browning at different periods of his 
life, and a few Ilustrations. 

Also Mr. Browning's Last Volume. 
‘ASOLANDO: Fancies and 

Facts. Eighth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


A SELECTION from the 
POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BROWNING. Fust.and Second 
Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, each. 


POCKET VOLUME of SE- 
LECTIONS from the POETICAL 
WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
Small fep. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, 
with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 


MRS, ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING’S WORKS. 


In 6 vols. smafl crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


*,* Vol. VI. AURORA LEIGH 
can also be had bound and lettered 
as a separate Volume. 

This Edi‘ion is uniform with the re- 
«ently publishéd Edition of Mr. Robert 
‘Browning's Works. It contains several 
Portraits and Illustrations. 

A SELECTION from the 
PO&KTRY of ELIZABETH BAR- 
RETT BROWNING. First and 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


each. 
POEMS by ELIZABETH 


BARRETT BROWNING. With 


cloth, ‘cut Or uncut edges, 1s, 


WORKS BY THE 
LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH 
With a Preface. 


MIXE ED "ESSAYS. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 9s, 
CONTENTS : —Demoe: —Tridh 
and iberalism—Porro 
est neceasar/um A Guide. to English 
Falkland—A French Critic on 
> French Critic on Goethe—George 


LITER ATURE and DOGMA: 
an Ess1y towardsa Better Appreben- 
sion of the Bible. Popular Edition, 
Preface. Crown 8vo. 


GoD oo “the BIBLE: a Se- 
quel to “ Literature and Dogma.” 
Popalar Edition, with a New Pre- 
face. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

ST. PAUL: and PROTES- 
TANTI>5M; with other Essays. Popu- 
_ Bliioa, with New Preface Cr. 
vo. 24. 


CULTURE and ‘AN ‘ARCHY : 
an Essay in Political and Social Criti- 
ci<m. Popular Edition. Crown 


price 2s. 6d. 

IRISH ESSAYS, and Others. 
By MatTrusw Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ON the STUDY of CELTIC 
LITERATURE. By Marruew 
Popular E jition.' Crown 


PASS. (GES from the PROSE 
WRITINGS of MATTHEW 
AWNOLD. 8vo. 6d. 

CoNTeNTsS :—1. Literature —2. Politics and 
ty—3. Philosophy and Keligion. 


- 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 1s. 


EDUCATION . WITHOUT DEFORMITY. 


Part I. POSTURES. By a SuncEoyn. 


NEW EDITION of “ WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM” 
Now reaty, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 5s. 


WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM: being 


the Notes of a Naturalist. Edited iy J. A. OWEN, 


be These essays are worth al! the productions of the school of Richard Jefferies put together ; 
and. as a specimen of word painting, the peg of the quaint old ete b = clese to 
the odes. the Kent marshes can hardly be is capitally 
written, full of good stories, and thoroughly d 


On Monday next (Sixpence), New Series, No. “a 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for May. 
Containing “THE WHITE COMPANY,” by A. Conan Doyze, Author of 
**Micab Clarke,” Chaps. 12 to 14—“ CHAMONIX IN MAY”—“ IN ‘THE 
PaCK’"—* THE GREENWOOD TREE "—“GRASSE ; ITS PERFUMES 
AND PICTURES"—“A FLASH IN THE PAN”—“ ACROSS THE 
ATLANTIC, ‘ STEERAGE’ "—“ BIGHT DAYS,” by the Author of “The 
Touchstone ef Peril,’ Chaps. 31 to 33. 


THE HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK; with an 


Appendix of Battles. By the Rev. E. CopHaM Brewer, LL.D., Author of 
“The Dictionary of Phiase and Fable,” **The Reader's Handbook,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. over 1,000 pp., 10s. 6d. 

“ Sach a book cannot fail to prove very useful, as it is full of curious information concisely 

ven, and is of convenient size."'"—Saturday Review. 

“ For pur,oses of re erence and for retreshing the memory on historic facts, dates, and per- 
sonages, the Note-Book should be in 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on_ the 


VOLCANIC ISLANDS and PARTS of SOUTH AMERICA visited during 
the Voyage of H.M.s. ** Beagle.” By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. Third 
Edition, with Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 128.6d. 


COMPLETION OF THE 
NEW EDITION of “ MAZZINI’S LIFE AND WRITINGS.” 
Now ready, Volume VL, co opleting the Edition, crown 8vo., 4s, 6d. of THE 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
Volnmes I., IIl., and V. are entitle? “AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL and POLI- 
TICAL.” and Volumes II., [V.,and VI. “ CRITICAL and LITBRARY.” 

NEW VOLUME of = by — EMILY H. HICKEY. 

n the press, crown 8vo. 
MICHAEL VILLIERS, IDEALIST; and 


other P.ems. By Emtty H. Hickgy, Author of “ Verse-Tales, Lyrics, and 
Translations,” “ A Sguiptor ; and other Poems,”’ &c. 


New Volume of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
Immediately, crown 8vo. 6s. 
THYRZA. By Georce Gissinc, Author of 
Demos,” “ A Life's Morniag,” “The Nether World,” &c. 
New —— of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. LIBRARY. 
a May 26, fep. 8vo, boards, pi torial cover, 2s. 
HEAPS of “MONEY. By W. E. Norris, Author 
of “ meg ,” “ Mademoiselle de Mereac,” “No New Thing,” &c. 
= in June 26, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 
BEHIND the VELL. By the Author of “ Six 


Months Hence.” 
*,* These volumes will also be issued in limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. 6d. LIBRARY. 
On May 26, crown 8vo, limp red cioth, 2s. 6d. 
THE PARIAH. By-F. Anstey, Author of 
Fallea Idol,” * The Giant's Rube,” &c. 
une 26, crown 8vo., limp red clot i, 28. 6d. 


A BRIDE. om the BUSH. By E. W. 


HORNUNG, 


NEW NOVELS. 


On Monday next, at all the Lidrarie:, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By R. E. Forrest, Author of * The Touchstone of Peril.” 


NEW GRUB STREET. By George Gissivne, 


Author of “ Demos,” “ Thyrza,”’ “ A Life’s Morning,” “ The Nether World,” 


&c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ Mr. Gissing's writing is bright and strong, his humour is delightful, and his satire is easy 
and yet restrained.’ 7he Speake: 


A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Teter, 


Author of “The Outcasts.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ A fresh and vigorous work, and very far above the averaze sensational novel of the day, 
as, combined with a story. is of no mean quality.’ “— Queen, 


STANDARD EDITIONS, 


W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS, 
THE STANDARD EDITION. 


26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 64. each. 
This Edition contains some of Mr. 
Thackeray’s writings previously 
collected, with many additional Ilins- 
trations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 

24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, 
marbled edges, £13 13s. 

With Illustrations by the Author, 
Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in 
cloth, 7s. 6d. each, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE POPULAR EDITION. 
18 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece 

to each vol., scarlet cloth, gilt top, 

£3 5s.; or in half-morocco, gilt, £5 10s, 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in 

green cloth, 58. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION. 

26 vols., uniformly bound in cloth, 
£4 11s. ; or handsomely bound in half- 
morocco, £8 

Containiog nearly all the small Wood- 
cut lilustrations of former Editions, and 
many New Illustrations, by Eminent 
Artists. 

The Volumes are sold in 
cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 
THE POCKET EDITION. 


27 vols. small om 8vo. in handsome 

ebonised case, £2 122, 6d. 

*_* The Volumes ban * sold separately, in 
half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d, 
each ; or in paper cover, 1s. each. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 
10 vo's. each Volume Illustrated with 
a Vignette Title-page, large crown 8vo. 
price 63, each. 


WORKS BY 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY: 
AGE of the DESPUTS. Second 
Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 
THE REVIVAL of LEARNING, 
Second Edition, demy 8vo. 14s. 
THE FINE ARTS. Second Edition, 
demy 8vo. 16s. 
THE CATHOLIC REACTION, In 2 
Parts. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 
STUDIES of the GREEK 
POETS. Second Series. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SKETCHES in ITALY and 
GREECE. Second Edition, crown 


Rvo. 9s. 
ANIMI FIGURA. Fep. 8vo. 

ice 5s. 
ITALIAN BYWAYS. Crown 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SHAKSPERE’S PREDECES- 
SORS in the ENGLISH DRAMA. 
Demy 8vo. 16s 

NEW and OLD: . Volume 
of Verse. Crow 

THE SONNETS of MICHAEL 
ANGELO BUONARKOTI and 
TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now 
for the first time Translated into 
Rhvymed English. Crown Svo. 7s. 

MANY MOODS: a Volume of 


Verse. Crown 8vo. 93, 


*.” Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, § CO. will be happy to send a Catalogue og their Publications post free on application 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Printed ¥ SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No.5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of 
r at the Office, No. 33 Southampton Street, Streni, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 


London, and Published by W{LLIAM BOYCE, 
in the County of Middlesex,—Saturday, April 25, 1891. 
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